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NEWS 


HE Government’s volte face on conscription is as astonishing 

a political performance as most people can remember. It is, 
of course, not a question of whether eighteen months or twelve 
months is the right period for compulsory service. On that there 
may well be two opinions, and Government apologists are already hard 
at work making a case for the shorter term. But the Government 
itself was convinced that the longer term was right. It must have 
been considering the conscription question ever since it was elected. 
It has certainly been considering it for months past in consultation 
with its military advisers, in relation to commitments abroad and 
the needs of defence, in relation equally to the economic situation 
and the need for man-power in industry. Having done all that, it 
decided without hesitation to bring in a National Service Bill on the 
basis of eighteen months compulsory service, and for two days 
last week it defended the eighteen months without a suggestion 
of departing from it, except for Mr. Isaacs’ very reasonable explana- 
tion that the eighteeen months’ period could be reduced by Order 
in Council and that if it should prove practicable such a course 
would be taken. No one could suppose that that referred to any- 
thing but a relatively distant date and to a change made possible 
either by a large increase in voluntary recruitment or the advent 
of more settled conditions in the world. What is inconceivable is 
that between Tuesday night, when the Minister of Defence, as 
spokesman for the Government, was declaring “ we must have this 
Bill” (with its provision for 18 months’ service) and Thursday 
afternoon, when the Government suddenly announced that 12 months 
would be quite enough, any material change of any kind had taken 
place in the general situation. One thing, of course, had happene d— 
that the number of Labour Members who voted against the National 
Service Bill oc abstained from voting was considerably larger than 
was expected. It is idle to suggest that capitulation to a minority 
is democracy. Democracy consists in the return of a Government to 
power by a free vote, and of the assumption by that Government of 
full responsibility for whatever policy it is convinced is right. If 
the twelve months period to which the Government has now shifted 
is right, then the policy by which it has stood month after month 
was demonstrably wrong, and the Cabinet stands self-condemned 


OF THE WEEK 


regarding it. If on the other hand the eighteen months was right, 
as the Government was contending down to the end of the debate 
on April ist, then the sudden reversal can be explained only as a 
patent political manoeuvre completely unrelated to any practical 
consideration. The result must be a serious blow to the Government’s 
prestige both at home and abroad. 


Muddle at Moscow 

The Moscow negotiations are jolting to a finish, with no sign of 
anything material being accomplished unless a sudden and un- 
looked-for harvest is reaped in the closing days. The odd man out 
is still in almost all cases M. Molotov, and it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that he is endeavouring systematically to wear his 
colleagues down in the hope that in the end they will accept 
Russian proposals rather than see nothing achieved at all. The 
obstructions and delays that have marked the whole course of the 
conference, apart from a few promising opening days, were made the 
subject of some justly sharp comment by Mr. Bevin at the week- 
end, but it is clear that he and Mr. Marshall would rather let things 
in Germany go on as they are, with the country disastrously divided, 
than accede to Russian demands regarding reparations which, by 
draining Germany of the products she ought to be exchanging for 
food and other necessaries, would make it essential for Britain and 
America to continue to feed her at their own cost. That they neither 
can nor will nor should do. Some true, has been 
made in planning che constitution of a new Germany, differences of 
opinion between the Foreign Ministers as to the division of powers 
between a future central government and the Lander (or States 
being such as a little further discussion should easily reconcile. But 
it is idle to plan Germany as a political unit if Germany is not to be 
an economic unit, and to chat Russia persistently refuses to agree 
except on conditions, particularly as regards reparations, which 
Britain and America are quite unable to accept. The latest dis- 
on Germany’s eastern frontier, produced one more clash 
this time inevitable. Mr. Bevin and Mr. Marshall may 
and no doubt are, in saying that the westward advance of 
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Poland to the Oder-Neissz line was egreed to at Potsdam only pro- 
visionally ; but Poland has been in occupation of the territory con- 
cerned for nearly two years, and over 5,000,000 Germans have been 
expelled from it. To dispossess her of any part of it now, in face of 
Russian as well as Polish opposition, would be quite impracticable. 
This is one of the cases where the always unhappy decision to let 
well alone seems necessarv. 


De Gaulle Speaks 


So long as General de Gaulle remained aloof and waited for the 
party politicians to become entangled in their own net there was 
a real chance that he would one day be recalled to save France 
again. It is true that the Fourth Republic has not yet been proved 
an unworkable device. But an uneasy alliance of opposites produces a 
continuing instability in the Assembly. The General could afford to 
wait because France could not afford uncertainty indefinitely, and 
Colombey-les-deux-Eglises is a less conspicuous place in which te 
wait than the balcony of the Town Hall in Strasbourg, where he 
spoke on Monday, or under the Arc de Triomphe in Paris, where 
he is likely to speak on June 18th, the anniversary of his historic 
broadcast in 1940. It is still too early to say that the series of public 
speeches on which General de Gaulle has now embarked represent 
more than a new kind of waiting—a more vocal and less patient kind. 
The Strasbourg speech was singularly free from new and stariling 
doctrine. Both the political significance which has been attached 
to it, and the setting up of the Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais 
which followed it, have been the actions not of the General but of 
others. Either he does not regard these things as of great importance 
or the pretence that it is the French people who ask his aid, rather 
than he their support, is being very carefully maintained. The fact 
is that there has been far too much willingness to jump to con- 
clusions. General de Gaulle has been accused of condemning party 
politics and at the same time starting yet another party. Surely he 
is not such a fool. He has been accused of weakening the precarious 
unity of some of the existing parties and so weakening France itself. 
Surely he is not such a scoundrel. What General de Gaulle attacks 
is not the existence of parties, but the way French parties behave. 
He is mainly concerned that Frenchmen shall be zesponsible and 
loval to their country. That is why he felt bound to attack, though 
without naming them, .he Communists. But his primary objective 
is undoubtedly to unite France. Surely no responsible observer 
thinks otherwise. The only doubt is whether, by his recent change 
of course, he is best serving his own purpose. 


A Lead to America 

It would have been surprising if alf the adjustments to so 
momentous an event as the statement of the Truman Doctrine could 
be made in a day. But so far there has not been the slightest sign 
of hesitation or turning back. President Truman’s Jefferson Day 
speech not only confirmed the impression that his original move 
was deliberate, confident and determined ; it also contributed very 
materially to his own reviving political reputation in the United 
States. Combined with it the sterling pronouncements of the 
Republican Senator Vandenberg, whose already impressive stature 
among his countrymen has also been increased in the past few 
weeks, help to produce an impression of national solidarity and 
responsibility which is the best foundation for America’s venture 
on the unfamiliar ground of world politics. Both the President and 
Mr. Vandenberg went out of their way to emphasise that the new 
policy is not intended to weaken the United Nations in any way, 
and there is no reason whatever to disbelieve them. Mr. Truman, 
like most Americans, quite clearly sees that so great a burden cannot 
be carried by the United States alone ; and Mr. Vandenberg has 
given the most tangible proof of good faith, in his proposal that the 
Security Council should have power to pass judgment on the way 
in which the United States’ funds are spent in Greece and Turkey. 
It now remains to put the doctrine to the test, and the first step is 
to get the necessary measures through the Senate intact. Any 
unnecessary delay, and any attempt to reduce the President’s powers 
of quick action, by requiring him to come to €ongress for sanction 
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on every detail of expenditure, must weaken the effect of the original 
action and weaken the faith of the world in American determination, 
The Senate has its opportunity to set an example to all Americans, 


Russian Reactions and Greek Actions 


Second only in importance to the progressive definition of the 
new American policy is the clarification of the Russian attitude to 
it. The Soviet Government is still rather tentatively feeling its way. 
The propaganda against the present regime in Greece continues, 
The Russian Ambassador, who had never been formally accredited 
to King George, left for Moscow shortly after his death for no stated 
reason. The Russian representative on the United Nations Balkans 
Commission together with his Polish colleague and the Albanian, 
Bulgarian and Jugoslay liaison officers continued his independent 
peregrinations in Greece up to the Jast minute, to the embarrassment 
of the Greek Government. And Mr. Gromyko, who at least confined 
his action to a formally correct protest in the proper place, claimed 
in the Security Council that Mr. Truman’s independent decision to 
assist Greece and Turkey implied a default in American obligations 
under the Charter of the United Nations. Yet such is the Russian 
ingenuity in avoiding direct and convincing statements that all these 
things still do not add up to a clear pronouncement on the exact 
reaction of the Soviet Government. Mr. Gromyko’s protest on 
behalf of the United Nations sounded particularly hollow. The 
Russian use of the veto, of which the latest instance in the British- 
Albanian dispute was particularly partial and irresponsible, places 
the Soviet Government in no position to act as the advocate of the 
effective working of the Security Council. Rather it stultifies the 
whole thing, and leads Western observers to look elsewhere for the 
true springs of Russian policy. All recent Russian action concerning 
Greece has been aimed at preventing the existing Government from 
restoring order on the northern frontier. The latest example was 
Mr. Gromyko’s opposition to the setting up of a representative sub- 
commission to supervise the frontier in the next few dangerous weeks 
of the spring campaign. Meanwhile the Greek author‘ties are making 
their preparations with a new confidence born of the assurance of 
American support. One sweep has already been carried out against 
bandits in Laconia. Further action can no doubt soon be expected 
in the north. The testing time for American determination may come 
sooner than many people expect. 


Manoeuvres in Spain 


The official reaction of the Spanish monarchists 10 General Franco's 
naive proclamation regarding Spain’s political future is what might 
have been expected. The suggestion of the Caudillo is that Spain 
should become a monarchy after his own death or disability, the 
obvious purpose being to bolster his own precarious régime by 
attracting to it traditional monarchists—who would, however, be 
peculiarly obtuse if they failed to discern the inner meaning of a 
subterfuge so transparent. There is nothing in the past record of 
Don Juan, the recognised claimant to the throne, to lend colour 
to the belief that he could be hoodwinked for a moment, and his 
response to the Franco move has been prompt and decisive. He 
rightly observes that an attempt is being made to turn the dictator- 
ship of an individual into his rule for life and to impose 2 sham 
constitution on the existing body of laws, which have themselves 
in fact never been put into practice. In consequence, Don Juan, 
while asserting “the supreme principle of legitimacy,” offers 
facilitate anything that may ensure a normal and unconditional 
transfer of authority, but rejects categorically the hollow fiction 
devised by General Franco. The general result of the move and 
counter-move is likely to be some diminution of the Caudillo’s 
prestige, and a stimulus to the gradual growth of the conviction 
that a constitutional monarchy may be the one form of government 
which could restore a reasonable measure of internal unity in Spain. 
But no very rapid movement in that direction need be looked fot, 
unless the Army, on which General Franco largely relies, should 
decide that the moment is ripe for one of its sudden and usually 
decisive incursions into politics. Meanwhile, in quite anothef 
sphere, the new monetary agreement between this country and Spaia 
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will benefit both countries by tacilitating trade in commodities which 
each of them needs. The more this can be developed, regardless of 
political factors, the better we shall fare, and so will Spain. 


International Horse Trade 

The meeting of the Preparatory Committee of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Employment which opened at Geneva 
on Thursday is probably more important than its earlier meetings 
last autumn, or than the full-dress Conference, in the autumn, 
at which that Organisation is to be formally set up. Right from the 
start the Geneva meeting has been referred to as a horse-trade ; and 
horse-trading (which in this case means the negotiation of agreements 
to lower tariffs and reduce other barriers to commerce) is notoriously 
more interesting than constitution-making, if not more important. 
Anyway, whereas at earlier meetings officials were considered com- 
petent to handle the business, the British delegation is now headed 
by the President of the Board of Trade and the Secretary for 
Overseas Trad2, while the United States’ principal representative 
is Mr. Will Clayton, an Under-Secretary of State. The fact is 
that the negotiations are so delicate, pacticularly in the cases of 
Great Britain and the United States, that both the powers and the 
skill of responsible Ministers may well be needed. Since the series 
of conferences began, the defeat of the Democratic Party at the 
Congressional elections has complicated the American attitude, which 
must now take full account of the traditional Republican high-tariff 
doctrine. The determination of the State Department to go 
ahead towards freer trade may not have been weakened, but it will 
have to be accompanied by a high degree of negotiating skill if 
Mr. Clayton is to get back to Washington with a sufficiently im- 
pressive bag of big British concessions and small American con- 
cessions to satisfy Congress. On the other side Sir Stafford Cripps 
left the Commons in no doubt, in the recent debate on international 
trade, that Imperial Preference will not be modified, except in ceturn 
for tangible advantages. All this makes for hard bargaining, 
and it will not be rendered any easier by the simultaneous nego- 
tiations with sixteen other countries. The Conference will probably 
go on for months, and if it ends with a satisfactory taciff convention 
and an acceptable I.T.O. Chatter, that will be an occasion for 
some surprise as well as satisfaction. 


Soft Woods and Hard Times 

On December 31st, 1946, stocks of softwood timber in this country 
were less than half what is normally regarded as the safe working 
minimum, and they continued to fall after that date. The Govern- 
ment, anticipating serious trouble Jater this year, has now laid down 
a system of priorities. Housing needs will not head the list, 
and it is already clear that there will have to be a reduction in 
supplies for that purpose, or a lowering of standards, or both. Thus 
the forecast made in the Housing Programme that there would be 
a serious shortage of suitable timber has come true ; the suggestion 
made in the Economic Survey that the intake of building labour 
might have to be reduced and men switched to work not requiring 
much timber will probably have to be acted upon; a recent 
gloomy forecast by the Board of Trade that there will not be much 
improvement this year will have to be accepted ; and the estimates 
of the merchants that it may be five years before we again have 
enough timber will have to be faced. With Russia exchanging her 
normal position of a net exporter for that of a net importer, with 
supplies from other sources insufficient for our heavy needs, and 
with our own capacity to pay for them limited, we have no alternative 
but to prepare for further stringency at once, rather than, as in the 
case of coal, to wait for the worst to happen first. It is natural 
enough that the Government should be looking everywhere for 
supplies, and that moves to exploit new areas, for example in Chile, 
should be made. It is inevitable that available supplies should be 
carefully allocated to the most important needs. But these things 
will make very little difference in the short run. The immediate 


Prospect is one of continuing shortage Many of the people who want 
houses will not get them. Many of the people who want furniture 
(the shortage applies to hardwoods, too) will not get it. And every- 
one who had been warned that there might be a fall in the British 
Standard of living must accept this tangible evidence. 


This is it. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


ORDSWORTH defined poetry as emotion recollected in tran- 

quillity. I do not know whetlier there is much poetry about 
Parliament, but my recollection in the temporary tranquillity of this 
short recess is not chiefly of Parliamentary emotion or even of the 
drama of conflict. My recoilection centres rather upon an impression ; 
and the impression is one of crowded hurry and painstaking pursuit. 
It would hardly be either fair or accurate to call it “ hustle without 
business,” but my recollection of the last ten weeks in Parliament 
is emphatically of a time when too much has been attempted, and 
too little thoroughly done. I have tried faithfully, week by week, 
to give some idea of what we have been about. But inevitably my 
spotlight has been focused on the main arena. It is not, however, 
the sole arena, nor is it alone worthy of attention. Upstairs Standing 
Committees have droned interminably on, discussing in detail the 
Transport Bill, the Electricity Bill, the Planning Bill, the Agriculture 
Bill, and the Statistics of Trade Bill. Side by side they existed, the 
bond and the free, the guillotined and the unguillotined, each occupy- 
ing the attention of some fifty members, each a Parliament in 
miniature, 

* * * * 

The guillotined pair, Transport and Planning, have made Parlia- 
mentary history. Never before has so much been discussed so 
quickly, nor so much been left undiscussed. In the final period, 
not only were these Committees sitting three mornings a week, but 
several afternoons as well, during the sitting time of the House, 
thereby impaling harassed Members on the horns of the dilemma 
of divided loyalties. The proceedings of the Standing Committee 
on the Transport Bill, with its dramatic moment of Opposition 
triumph when the Minister announced the withdrawal of the provi- 
sions dealing with the C licence-holders, I know only by hearsay. 
Mr. Barnes had charge of the Bill for the Government, and I know 
from his Second Reading speech that he is well versed in its intrica- 
cies. His principal lieutenants were Mr. G. R. Strauss and Mr. 
Ernest Davies, both of whom I know to be good, keen debaters, 
having had personal taste of their quality, in debates respectively 
at the Cambridge Union and on the air. Opposing them were Sir 
David Maxwell Fyfe, Sir George Harvie-Watt, and Mr. Oliver Poole 
—an expert and formidable trio. For the rest, it is written iP 
Hansard, if not in the minds of men. 

* * * a. 

The Planning Bill Committee, on the other hand, I have known 
from the inside. I have lived with it, worked with it, suffered with 
it. I have known it in its opening sittings, conducted in the high 
noon of liberty, and in its later ones, darkened by the shadow of 
the inexorable guillotine. Even the guillotine did not make it an 
unhappy Committee, though it necessarily made its proceedings 
uneven to the point of unreality, since one pair of clauses might be 
discussed in fair detail and the next pair, equally importani and 
deserving, might fall to the guillotine untouched by argument. The 
Opposition protested, but they did not pout. What they could 
discuss they did discuss ; and Mr. Silkin, who managed to confine 
his enthusiasm for the guillotine procedure well within the bounds 
of decorum, handsomely adrnitted that even truncated discussion 
had made it a better Bill. On him there fell a great and concen- 
trated burden; and, though he has no pretensions to oratory and 
little enough to felicity of phrase, his evident mastery of the Bill 
compelled admiration and respect. 

* - * * 

For the Opposition Mr. W. S. Morrison exhibited time and again 
his capacity for vivid phrase and happy turn of speech even in 
unfolding the most obstinate technicalities. Mr. Harry Strauss, Mr. 
Hare, Mr. Keeling, Sir Hugh Lucas-Tooth and others threw wisdom 
and occasional wit into the stockpot of discussion. And over it all, 
flanked by a phalanx of experts, presided the smiling and unruffled 
Mr. Touche, a born Chairman if ever there was one. And now the 
Committee stage is done, and I felt, with Swinburne, that 

“even the weariest river winds somewhere safe to sea.” 
To sea, not to harbour, for the Bill has yet to survive the Report 
stage and another place. D. C. W.-S. 
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OLITICAL rumours have strange origins, but most of them 
are the result of representing as likely to happen something 


which by the nature of things might quite possibly happen. There 


seems to be no better reason than that for the vague talk of a 
General Election in the autumn. It may be said, no doubt, that 
a Government that is capable of reversing its considered policy 
on military service in forty-eight hours is capable of anything, 
but there is no ground for giving an early appeal to the electorate 
high priority among its vagaries. None the less, at this stage of 
a session whose remaining months will inevitably be difficult and 
may even be critical, some assessment of the Government's position 
and prospects has its relevance. In regard to the latter Mr. Attlee’s 
chief asset is the extreme unlikelihood of anyone wanting to kill 
Charles to make James king. The country may not much like 
the Labour Government, but there is nothing to attract it in the 
idea of a Conservative Government. No one even knows what 
Conservatism is. Captain Peter Thorneycroft’s well-intentioned 
“Design for Freedom” has fallen completely flat. The Tory 
Reformers appear to have lost much of their identity, and the 
party as a whole, in spite of the unquestioned ability both on 
the Front Bench and behind, assumes the form in the House and 
in the country simply of an Opposition that opposes. There 
is, no doubt, excuse enough for that. With a Government com- 
mitted to a doctrinaire and semi-revolutionary programme opposi- 
tion vigorous and strenuous is inevitable. But an Opposition must 
present itself before all things as a practicable alternative Govern- 
ment. In that role the present Opposition fires nobody’s imagina- 
tion. It is not even clear under what leadership the party would 
fight. The incalculably damaging effect of Mr. Churchill’s Elec- 
tion broadcasts is far from being forgotten, and in spite of the 
brilliance of some of his recent speeches in the House it is highly 
doubtful whether he has at all re-established his political hold on 
the country. The Conservatives have a problem here which 
needs solving before any other. 

@[n that respect Labour is better placed. Mr. Attlee may have 
his limitations, but he has his qualities equally. If he rarely 
rises to brilliance he rarely falls below adequacy, and of a Prime 
Minister with a clear majority of 200 behind him little more 
than adequacy need be demanded. Such a majority, of course, 
is in a sense as much liability as asset. If it were half its size the 
spectacle of some seventy members voting against their party 
and another twenty or so abstaining would be inconceivable, unless 
the deliberate desire was to bring the party down, which in the 
case of the Conscription debate it certainly was not. The result 
of the defection has been startling none the less, and if Mr. Attlee 
is to make a practice of following his minority instead of his 
majority anything, of course, may happen. But that seems im- 
probable, and there is no reason why the foreign affairs rebels 
and the conscription rebels between them (the two groups are in 
fact largely identical) should cause him grave anxiety, demoralising 
though their action is in the field of party discipline. On all other 
issues, particularly the nationalisation programme which formed 
sO prominent a plank in the election platform, unity is unbroken. 
And the solid fact remains that in more than twenty months no 
seat has been lost at a by-election and no Minister has resigned 
on a point of principle or policy. 

That the Government has aroused bitter hostility in the country 
as well as in the House need not be disguised ; but it is much 
more the case that people who were hostile before are more 
hostile now than that friends have on any large scale been turned 
to foes. An administration in office has always this advantage, 
that it is never possible to prove—sometimes not even possible 
to show it to be likely—that the Opposition would have done 


better. In one respect, indeed, the present Government has had 
an advantage over any probable alternative. Identified as it jg 
with the trade unions, it has been in a better position to handle 
the immense labour difficulties incident to demobilisation and 
the transition to normal industrial conditions than any Govern- 
ment which labour would have regarded as naturally antagonistic 
could have been. That has, no doubt, meant undue concessions 
to labour, politically in such matters as the repeal of the Trades 
Disputes Act, industrially in the tacit approval given to the closed 
shop principle, and materially in the inducements in the way of 
high wage-rates and special rations and other attractions for 
miners. But it is hard to think the transition would have gone 
more smoothly if labour problems in the last eighteen months 
had been dealt with by a Conservative Government. That phase 
is now over, and the dangers in the industrial field are both mani- 
fold and manifest. Shortages are in the main not the Gover. 
ment’s fault, for they are due to world-conditions, and there is 
no solid reason for thinking that any other administration would 
have done materially better in the rationing of food or clothing. 
But for the major shortage, in coal, from which so many others 
follow, the Government bears a heavy responsibility, and all that 
can be said now is that there is hope in the National Coal Board, 
since it could not well do worse than the Minister of Fuel and 
Power, and may quite conceivably do better. 

Now, with its second normal Budget impending, Labour once 
more faces the future. It faces it with a bench of Ministers some 
competent, some passable, some plainly below standard. Problems 
of superannuation must arise. The Secretary for the Dominions 
is 77, the Secretary for India 75 ; civil servants under them are 
being retired at 60 or 65. And replacement is not easy, for though 
there are plenty of potential under-secretaries on the Labour 
benches, potential Cabinet Ministers are, unless appearances are 
misleading (as they possibly may be) singularly rare. Even so the 
problem is more of policy than of persons. The supreme question 
for the Prime-Minister is whether to aspire to be the -head of a 
Labour Government or of His Majesty’s Government. Techni- 
cally the two are the same thing ; actually they are substantially 
different. It is idle to appeal, as Mr. Attlee has rightly appealed, 
for the unity of all classes in the face of a great economic emer- 
gency and at the same time drive forward a legislative programme 
which must divide the country from top to bottom. It might 
be supposed that with the nationalisation of the coal industry, 
of cables and wireless, of the Bank of England, of civil aviation 
of electricity, of rail and road transport, the Government had 
satisfied the most insistent of its followers. All of it has been 
done in obedience to doctrine, without any attempt to prove, 
except in the case of coal, that greater efficiency will result. And 
it has been achieved at the expense both of efficient administra- 
tion and of the reasonable rights of Parliament. Bills have been 
forced through committees half-discussed, the committees them- 
selves have kept Members away from the floor of the House, and 
Ministers at the head of such departments as Transport and 
Fuel and Power have been sitting there with a retinue of advisers 
when the fuel crisis urgently required their presence in theif 
offices. Everyone concerned, Ministers, Members of Parliament, 
civil servants—these most of all—have been, and still are being, 
hopelessly overdriven. Nothing would be more to the interest of 
the country, and of the Government itself, than a decision to 
leave further major legislation alone for the present and concet- 
trate, as is urgently necessary, on efficiency in administration. 

The months ahead, with the American loan running out and 
exports showing no sign of rising to the required level, will be 
critical. In face of the problems impending national unity is as 
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necessary as it was in face of Hitler. Ministers who have to steer 
the ship through the shoals have more reason to realise that than 
anyone. The Prime Minister pretty certainly does realise it. 
And unity is attainable. The Opposition is far too conscious of 
the actualities to be factious. But if a concentration of all men 


of will for the preservation of the nation is to be called for, 
as it should be, the Government must show itself capable of rising 


A SPECTATOR’S 


GREAT many things might be said about Henry Ford. A great 

many things have been said. One (which no doubt has been 
said somewhere, though I have not seen it) is that his life’s work 
js a notable example of the success of private enterprise, inuring 
conspicuously to the public benefit. Not all of us remember the old 
T-medel. I do. And I remember the comment I heard in America, 
that by enabling every worker to own a car Ford provided one of 
the most effective safeguards against social revolution ; there is some- 
thing in that, as there is something in owning a house—even though 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan disagrees. At any rate the opportunity the Ford 
car gave the worker of living at a distance from his work, instead of 
as one of a huddled mass round it, was incalculable. Only America, 
probably, could have produced a Henry Ford—practical, idealist, 
visionary, untutored—and certainly only America, with its vast in- 
ternal market, could have provided the opportunity for the incredible 
achievements of his mass-production methods—which it is pertinent 
to remember turned out Fordson tractors as well as Ford cars, from 
Ts to V8s, by the million. If that was characteristic of one side 
of Henry Ford’s genius the “ peace-ship” sent on crusade to Europe 
jn 1915 to restore peace to the Continent was no less characteristic 
of his vagaries. The two sides, and various other sides, between them 
made up a unique and in many ways fascinating personality. That 
Ford was a multi-millionaire was only incidental. There is no reascn 
to think he wanted to be, but in operations on such a scale it had 
to be either that or failure. Nationalisers may argue that under their 
system the millions would have gone to the community. The answer 
is that under such conditions there would be no millions to go, for 
Ford was an individualist before all things. If he could not have 
succeeded in his own way he would not have succeeded at all. 

* * * * 

So far as scoring debating-points goes, the Government’s reversal 
on the conscription-period is a gift for the Opposition ; but there 
was a certain astuteness in making the surprising announcement just 
as the House had risen for the Easter recess, so that there could be 
no immediate discussion in Parliament. Nor will there be for some 
time after the resumption, for the Budget will occupy the first three 
Parliamentary days of next week, and it is unlikely that the Govern- 
ment will alter its arrangements for Friday in order to gratify the 
Opposition’s eagerness for attack. There is no doubt that Ministers 
expected a heavier adverse vote in committee on the 18-months 
versus 12-months issue than they had already sustained in the House, 
and it was clearly the prospect of that which led them, “ after having 
again consulted the Chiefs of Staff,” who, it may be assumed, had 
been insisting on the longer period as a minimum, to cut the 18 
months to 12. The effect of the whole affair on the Government’s 
prestige remains to be disclosed. The effect on one Minister’s, 
Mr. Alexander’s, will be serious. The weakness of his wind-up 
speech in the two-days’ debate seriously disappointed Labour sup- 
porters, and his defence of the retreat at the Co-operative Conference 
five days later, with his admission that “the 18 months’ period was 
one on which we were in agreement with the military experts on what 
was most desirable and necessary ” (this last word should be noted), 
and that the decision to change was taken “in the light of the 
debate in the House of Commons,” is hardly calculated to help. 

* . * a 

A paper-bound book called Now’s the Day—a Challenge to the 
Church of Scotland opens with a rather arresting statement. “ Three 
forces,” says the author (the Rev. D. Allan Easton, Ministcr of the 
Old Kirk of Edinburgh), “are struggling for the soul of twentieth- 
century Scotland.” What would the average Scotsman say that they 
were? I don’t profess to know, but I am interested to note that this 
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above party. It has abundantly satisfied party requirements 
already. It is time for a new note to be struck. The Whitsun 
Conference of the party, when the presidential address will be 
given by Mr. Noel-Baker, who is an enthusiast but not an 
extremist, will be an occasion of more than ordinary importance. 
It may provide the clearest demonstration we have had yet of 
the Labour Party’s largeness or narrowness of vision. 


NOTEBOOK 


particular Scotsman defines them as (1) The Communist Party, 
(2) the Roman Catholic Church, “ slowly but steadily gaining ground,” 
and (3) the Church of Scotland, which is subjected to some sharp 
but no doubr salutary criticism. But the Communists have only 
managed to return one Scottish Member to Parliament out of 74. 
And I should have thought that the progress of the Roman Catholic 
Church, whatever it may be, was very local. 
* * * * 

Memories of Joachim von Ribbentrop crop up is odd places. 
The last time I saw him was in the dock at Nuremberg. The last 
time I heard of him was, strangely enough, on Saturday in the 
peaceful little church of East Wellow in Hampshire, in whose church- 
yard Florence Nightingale is buried. Ribbentrop, it seems, was 
staying before the war a few miles away with Lord and Lady 
Mountbatten at Broadlands, Lord Palmerston’s old home at Romsey, 
and went to East Wellow to see the thirteenth-century wall-paintings 
in the church, one, I think, of St. Christopher and one of the murder 
of Becket. In appreciation thereof he gave £250 to the church 
funds. So—as Mr. Churchill recalled the other day in another 
context-—“ so shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 

7 * . . 

Two letters from Soviet writers, coming, not indeed, before the 
swallow dares but just as he does dare, arouse a little interested 
curiosity. One, a long one, was in Monday’s Times. It was signed 
A. Sudachkov and was dated from Moscow. The other, a long one, 
was in Tuesday’s Manchester Guardian. It was signed E. Leonidov 
and dated from Moscow. The letters were on different subjects, 
both political. The one feature common to both of them was their 
faultless English. That causes some surprise. Of the twenty members 
of the Soviet delegation now in England, for example, only one can 
be said to be really English-speaking at all. Is this some new 
departure in political advocacy—or only a chance coincidence? 

. ” * * 

I have before me a number of selected words and phrases offered 
for my execration. About one or two of them—“ face up to,” 
“check up on,” “ directive,” I am bound to give intellectual assent 
to the demand for condemnation, though without great emotional 
bitterness about them. But one I definitely decline to execrate. 
“ Surely the palm goes ” (I am asked to agree) “ to ‘a sighted spouse,’ 
as indicating the husband or wife, possessing normal sight, of a 
blind person.” All right, but what else are you to say? Is there 
any single word except “sighted” which conveys the meaning, 
“not blind”? Is there any single word except “spouse” which 
serves for a married person of either sex equally? “ Sighted spouse ” 
does, I admit, look at first glance like particularly bad officialism. 
But there it is till someone can offer an alternative equally expressive. 

* * * * 

This, which I find disquieting enough, is from an Englishman 
now in Greece: “Greece is beginning to get all the aspects of a 
second Spain. Strong and well-organised bands of Communists 
roam the country, and we are not strong enough to wipe them out. 
They strike at a position, murder, burn, steal food and take away 
all able-bodied men to fill their ranks. Then they vanish. I don’t 
know how. Some of the bands are 200 strong, a few have 1,500 
to 2,000 men. They are well-trained (in special camps in Yugo- 
slavia) and officered by picked individuals, some Greek Communists, 
some Bulgarians, Yugoslavs, Russians. In short they are organised 
by a ‘Red’ Military Mission. And with the British Military 
Mission managing this side, the whole thing is getting the aspect 
of a gigantic boxing-match, with promoters, managers and fighters.” 
More of the like follows, bur this will suffice. Retirement in favour 
of America need cause us few pangs. JANUS. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF FINLAND 


By BARBARA CASTLE, M.P. 


INLAND is getting back her political nerve again. The first 

shock of the second capitulation to the Soviet Union in less 
than five years is beginning to subside. People are surprised to find 
themselves still not even remotely Sovietised and apparently free to 
continue the development of internal affairs, at any rate, on pre-1939 
lines. All political parties now hope for gains at next year’s General 
Election, at which, it is felt, anything might happen. 

That is the impression which is given the visitor today by Finns 
of widely varying political views. And when the visitor is a member 
of the British Parliament, attending Finnish national celebrations 
in an official capacity, as four of us were a week or two ago, there 
is great willingness to discuss frankly all the political and economic 
difficulties facing Finland in her struggle to get on her feet again. 
To the question: “Is Finland really free?” the affirmative answer 
comes, naturally enough, with varying degrees of enthusiasm ; but 
there is no shying away from the question, no hesitation or nervous 
glancing over shoulders. Where there is fear, it is obviously of 
what the future might conceivably bring rather than of what the 
present has already concretely brought. Members of all political 
parties seem to assume that elections are still a reality, and that next 
year’s election results will reflect the real will of the people, wherever 
it may lead. The mood which put the present Government in power 
after the 1944 Armistice—a Government based on coalition of the 
People’s Democratic Front of Communists and Left-wing Socialists 
with the orthodox Social Democrats and the Agrarians—was a 
spontaneous nation-wide desire to have a Government which would 
get on well with Russia and lighten as far as possible the burdens 
of restitution. On one vital issue there is general agreement 
—the settlement on the land of those uprooted by war. 
The flooding of the rest of Finland with over 450,000 voluntary 
emigrants from Karelia, ceded to the U.S.S.R. under the peace settle- 
ment, has made the land question an urgent one. But the policy 
now being pressed ahead of dividing up the larger estates is no 
Bolshevik-inspired innovation. It has been the main item in the 
programme of the Agrarians since Finland gained her independence 
after the first world war. 

It is not surprising that, although there is a good deal of national 
unity about immediate needs, political undercurrents should still run 
turbulently. One hears complaints from the Right of the activities 
of a secret police under the control of the Communist Minister of 
the Interior. There are rumours of the usua] mysterious disappear- 
ances of those on the black list. More mildly, the Social Democrats 
protest that there has been some interference by the Minister with 
their propaganda activities. For their part, the Communists make 
great play with the discovery of secret arms dumps. Some in- 
disputably have been unearthed, but there is disagreement as to 
how numerous or significant they are. It is admitted that there is 
still pro-German feeling in Finland, but whether it is at the same 
time pro-Nazi is a different question. In the same way it must 
be remembered, in assessing the significance of the widespread 
anti-Russian feeling, that hatred of Russia has been ingrained in 
patriotic Finns through the centuries. During the period of Czarist 
domination this hatred became synonymous with love of liberty. 
So deep-rooted an instinct is not easily lost, and to many Finns there 
lies the shadow of a Bobrikoff behind every Bolshevik. 

Yet despite the more passionate undercurrents the predominating 
impression is still that the strongest force in Finnish politics is the 
instinct for constitutionalism. There seems the same flair for making 
Parliamentary democracy a reality as Britain has, which comes 
of respecting your opponent’s rights even when you hate his views. 
Politicians of widely differing parties openly pay tribute to the 
honesty and even to the work of their antagonists. This was par- 
ticularly in evidence during the national celebration, which our 
Parliamentary delegation attended, of the granting of the vote to 
Finnish women forty years ago. Finland has nineteen women 
members of Parliament, representing the main political parties, and 
they not only united in a fervour of the purest feminism during the 
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celebrations, but made it clear that in the Diet they regularly wos 
as a group on a wide range of “women’s questions.” There wy 
obvious friendliness and co-operation between both Left and Righ 
of the group, and even a very real dread of Soviet ideas and fey 
of the intentions of the Communist Party did not prevent one Co. 
servative woman from paying tribute in private conversation to th 
fascinating and attractive personality of Mme. Kuusinen, leader ¢ 
the whole Communist Parliamentary group and daughter of th 
Premier of Soviet Karelia. 

The political genius of the Finns, their instinct for freedom ay 
independence, has been recognised by their latest conquerors as by 
their earlier ones. The Soviet Union has handled them with ki 
gloves ; there has been no occupation by Russian or other Allie 
troops; the behaviour of the Military Commission has beg 
scrupulously correct, and one can Jive in the capital for days withoy 
seeing a Russian. Concessions have even been made in the mate 
of reparations. The Soviet has modified the size of its origind 
demands, and the Finns have been given eight years in which to pay 
instead of six. None the less, the burden of reparations is severe; 
they will take, we were told, 10 per cent. of the national income, an 
it is claimed that, in proportion to population and national resources 
the compensation exacted is many times greater than that paid by 
other countries which fought on Germany’s side. Another complain 
is about the value being put by the Russians on the goods sent by 
the Finns in settlement of their $300,000,000 bill. By putting to 
low a price on the timber, the ships and the machines delivered, th 
Soviet, it is argued, is inflating the size of the reparations. Th 
desire for a more favourable settlement of this sort of dispute is ox 
of the strongest motives among all parties for keeping the Sovie 
sweet. 

Whatever the merits of these complaints, it is obvious that th 
payment of reparations in kind, as specified in the treaty, has mean 
a severe wrench to the Finnish economy. The manufacture of whol 
new products has had to be undertaken, and the capacity of thi 
metal and ship-building industries expanded two-fold. For t 
purposes Finland has been dependent on the import of raw material 
and she has been reluctant to strip herself still further of timbe 
needed both for reparations and for reconstruction in order to send 
supplies to this country unless she could receive a guarantee of 
bigger deliveries of steel. Britazin’s inability to give this has com: 
plicated this year’s trade negotiations. Last year we were Finland’ 
greatest supplier and the biggest consumer of her gocds, and there 
has been a keen desire on both sides to strengthen the ties for political 
as well as economic reasons. 

But the pricrity which Finland must give, like us, to the claim 
of the export trade has meant, and still means, a regimen of austerity 
beyond the worst yet visualised by this country. Food has been 
almost at famine level, and only the most generous relief donation 
by Sweden and America, an American loan, and the taking in by 
Sweden of Finnish children for rehabilitation has saved the county 
from permanent ill-effects. Even today the rations are inadequat 
for health without recourse to the costly black market. The Govem 
ment has given up the attempt to break its grip, and Ministers explain 
with a shrug of the shoulders, that where there are so many smal 
farmers controls cannot be enforced. As a second best, the Govern 
ment has decontrolled mutton, pork and eggs in the hope that whit 
prices would be lower than black. So, one was told, they are, b 
still not low enough for the average working-class purse. Eggs 
at about 1s. 3d. a piece, and a small mutton joint costs 30s. Re 
coffee is almost unobtainable except in restaurants, where it fetched 
18s. a cup. We were warned to take our own tea. Cigarettes 4 
rationed, too, but non-smokers have no inducement to traffic in the 
share. The man who draws his cigarette ration loses half his sug 
and sugar, too, is gold. 

Clothing has been a desperate problem, and the ration is f 
stricter than ours. Some essential garments, like warm underclothing 
are only just beginning to appear again in the shops. Leather j 
even scarcer than cloth. To buy leather shoes at all one needs 
licence from the Ministry, and to get a licence one must not alread 
have even one good pair. The housing situation is worst of 
To a country with such a record of social progress between the 
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world wars as Finland had, the present overcrowding in the main 
towns, the squalor in which so many families are living, must seem 
a nightmare. The reconstruction of German-devastated Lapland 
has had first call on the limited materials available. Elsewhere there 
has been little building, and the best has had to be made of the 
situation by the stringent rationing of living-space. The person who 
still has one room to himself for all purposes is fortunate. 

Yet, despite the struggles and the austerity and the long years 
of effort that lie ahead, there is an air of hopefulness. The Finns 
obviously believe in themselves and in their future. The first thing 
in which they are all interested is in reconstruction, and for that 
they are working like fiends It looks as though, in rebuilding, they 


will be left free to carry still further that progress in social and 
economic democracy which gave them their high standing in world 


esteem. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS’ FATE 


By DR. TERRY THOMAS 
(Headmaster of Leeds Grammar School) 

T is common knowledge that there is a great deal of discontent 

in our secondary grammar schools. What is the reason for this? 
What has happened since the passing of the 1944 Education Act 
to cause a well-educated body of reasonable men and women sud- 
denly to take fright? To put it plainly, they feel that their schools 
are being degraded and their professional standards lowered. Since 
1902 there has grown up a closely-knit body of secondary schools 
with a special and particular function. Through these schools passed 
the main body of entrants to the universities and the professions. In 
addition, these schools provided the higher education for a stream 
of pupils passing into the industry and commerce of the local com- 
munity. The prestige of the schools was high and growing higher. 
They were the pride of the locality, and this in itself gave the teach- 
ing staffs a feeling of importance and self-respect. 

After the Hadow Report in 1926 many of these adopted the name 
of grammar school, and in public esteem approached nearer and 
nearer to the public schools. The gaps between these secondary 
schools and the old grammar schools and independent schools was 
being rapidly narrowed. Now all is changed. The secondary 
grammar school is to rank equal with the modern school and in 
many respects with the primary school. There is nothing in the 
Butler Act which makes this necessary, but it is the way the Act 
is being implemented by officials. In fact, under the Act it would 
be quite possible to create a range of schools—high, intermediate, 
techn.cal, modern, primary, junior and so on—each with its own 
function in the stages of education. There would be no need. to 
talk of parity and to pretend that all schools are equal. In the past 
the staff were appointed to a particular school, and often sought to 
move from one school to another as a form of promotion. There 
was an incentive to get on the staff of the higher schcols, as pro- 
fessional prospects and standing were each thereby increased. The 
staff was devoted to its own school, and often gave lifelong service 
to it. Now in some areas teachers are appointed to a L.E.A. pool— 
obviously colder and more exposed than the friendly common-room 
of an established school. 

As we are to have parity between schools, so we must have parity 
amongst teachers. All teachers are equal—with one basic scale. It 
is not clear yet whether this doctrine is to be extended to university 
eachers. We might as well say that all healers are equal—from the 
skilled surgeon to the humblest herbalist. The secondary grammar 
school teachers, with a proper professional pride in their specialised 
work, find themselves forced into the ranks of the classless teacher. 
There is a rumour that posts of special responsibility are to go. This 
is not inconceivable. By a proper weighting of the Burnham Com- 
mittee any desired report can be assured in advance. Therefore— 
to put the matter in a nutshell, or better in a N.U.T. shell—the 
grammar school teachers feel that their schools and their professional 
standing are being levelled down. Is it therefore remarkable to 
find that a great exodus from the grammar schools is taking place? 
In the last few years more than 1,300 men over and above the normal 
loss have left the secondary grammar school service. It is now 
almost impossible to recruit the old type of master for the schools. 
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The salary and prospects are little better than those of the primary 
teacher ; so there is little to offset the increased responsibility and 
scholarship required in the secondary grammar schools. Unless this 
it stopped, the secondary grammar schools as we know them will 
disappear. All schools will have reached one dead level—more dead 
than level. We must reverse this process even as they have had to 
do it in Russia. In the U.S.S.R. it-is said that all animals are equal, 
but some animals are more equal than others. 

The assault on the grammar schools by not entirely disinterested 
parties takes other forms. In the past they have been centres of 
learning and scholarship. They were the public schools of the 
people. There the poor boy could obtain the intellectual disciplines 
which have always been the privilege of our so-called better classes. 
He had an equal opportunity of drinking at the wells of knowledge 
and acquiring the basis of culture. A School Certificate at Little 
Puddlecombe Secondary Grammar School ranked equal with a 
similar one obtained at Eton. Now the School Certificate is to be 
abolished in the noble name of parity—to ensure that the secondary 
grammar school shall win no more public esteem than the modern 
school. The gap between the secondary grammar school and the 
independent school is to be widened so as to close the gap between 
the secondary grammar school and the modern school. The poor 
boy’s chance of emerging is thus reduced. It is even suggested that 
some of the traditional grammar school subjects such as Latin should 
be eliminated so as to make the schools more alike. Is it any wonder 
that the secondary grammar school staffs feel that this is an assault 
on the very citadel of scholarship and sound learning? Is it any 
wonder that some are moving off to other freer and more satisfying 
fields of activity? There is nothing in the Act which compels this 
destruction of the secondary grammar schools. It is merely the 
edict of bureaucrats whose social philosophy is that all men are 
equal—except officials. There are still orders and ranks in the Civil 
Service. 

In some cases schools are to be merged in multilateral schools 
with the grammar school section embedying perhaps 15 per cent. 
of the pupils. It seems a pious hope to expect the traditional learn- 
ing and scholarship of the grammar school to survive in a com- 
munity the great bulk of whom have other aims and other interests. 
Already the attacks on the secondary grammar schools are having 
untoward effects. The ordinary parent is being shaken, and is 
wondering if a grammar schoo! education is worth while. The able 
secondary grammar school pupil is being deflected from teaching in 
a type of school whose days seem to be numbered. The far-seeing 
schoolmaster is getting out. He is aware of the day not far off when 
the marshalled forces of education will be arrayed one against 
the other—the employers or L.E.A.’s on one side and the Teachers’ 
Union on the other. He is getting out because he does not propose 
to be a pawn in that particular game. 

It is said that the secondary grammar schools are being depressed 
in many other ways. Many had their own governing bodies, but 
now they may share a governing body with four, five or six other 
schools—modern and primary. The secondary grammar school was 
essentially a volunteer school which parents chose deliberately either 
by way of scholarship or fee-paying. In this way it formed a very 
good cross-section of the community. Now the school has little say 
in the selection of pupils. In areas where administrative efficiency 
has reached its highest pitch, the schools receive little drafts of 
G.I’s each September. All the anxiety and responsibility of selection 
are taken from the shoulders of the school, and the system now 
has all the impersonal detachment of a conscript service. Despite 
what the Act says, parents in effect have little choice. The last word 
remains with the L.E.A. Formerly many parents could exercise a 
choice. To make all things equal, this is now destroyed so that 
nobody has a choice. If more parents opt for a grammar school 
education than the available places, then many are going to be forced 
to accept the modern school or to contract out of the State system. 
To such lengths have our administrators been driven in their search 
for equality. 

Whether we agree or not, we can now see the causes of the second- 
ary grammar school’s discontent. It arises from the fear that, though 
there will be a great quantity of so-called secondary education, the 
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quality will have gone out of it with the degrading of the grammar 
school. For the moment, the exponents of the flat-earth theory seem 
to have their way. But will it always be so? It may be that the 
general public will tumble to the fact that they are being deceived— 
that the story of all schools being equal is merely administrators’ 
moonshine. It may be that memories of the prestige and excellence 
of the secondary grammar school will remain in the mind of the 
public, and that they will not accord the parity of esteem which is 
the touchstone of the reformer. If so, after this post-Butler blizzard, 
the secondary grammar schools may sail again into calmer waters. In 
the meantime it is up to them to show the public by their general 
excellence, their high standard of learning and their well-developed 
school life that they have a special function in the community. Some 
teachers are asking why the universities do not take up the cause 
of these secondary grammar schools. It is surely to the interest of 
the universities not only that the prestige of the secondary grammar 
school should be maintained, but that more and more schools of the 
same calibre should be created. Otherwise where is the double or 
treble university population to come from? 

If the secondary grammar school standards of scholarship fall, 
the standard of the universities, especially if they increase in size, 
must inevitably fall at the same time. We appear to be in for 
quantity, not quality, in secondary and university education. 


PALESTINE BACKGROUND 


By HELEN LIDDELL 

[The world is full of controversies. At a particular moment 
a particular phase of them occupies attention, and it is often 
difficult, except for close students of affairs, to remember the earlier 
phases—in other words, how things got to be what they are. For 
thet reason The Spectator is publishing a short series: of purely 
objective articles on the “ background” of a number of vital pro- 
blems. The subject next week will be India.] 


HE Mandate for Palestine was allocated to Great Britain in 1920 
by the Supreme Council of the Allies, and was confirmed in 
1922 by the League of Nations. By Article 2 of the Mandate, Great 
Britain became responsible “for placing the country under such 
political, administrative and economic conditions as will secure the 
establishment of the Jewish National Home, as laid down in the 
preamble, and civil and religious rights of al] the inhabitants of 
Palestine, irrespective of race and religion.” The Mandate thus gave 
effect to the Balfour Deciaration of November 2nd, 1917; this was 
in actual fact a letter from Mr. Balfour, then British Foreign Secretary, 
10 Lord Rothschild, which contained the following statement: 

“His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establishment 
in Palestine of a National Home for the Jewish People, and 
will use their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this 
object, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
Communities in Palestine or the rights and political status enjoyed 
by the Jews in any other country.” 

Palestine formed part of the Turkish Empire until] the 1914-18 
war, but of a total population of approximately 650,000 in 1914, only 
between 85,000-90,000 were Jews and the remainder Arabs. The 
Allies in 1915 were anxious to get the help of the Arabs against the 
Turks, and held out to them hopes of independence. Between 1915 
and 1918 certain promises were made to the Arabs, but the British 
Government has always claimed that Palestine was excluded from 
the pledge given. 

In the seventeen_years between 1922 and the outbreak of the 
second world war in 1939 there were disturbances in Palestine in 
1929, 1933 and 1936, culminating in a major rebellion in 1938. ‘These 
disturbances were al] due in a greater or a less degree to Arab fears 
of Jewish immigration and Zionist policy. As early as 1922, Mr. 
Churchill, as Colonia] Secretary, issued a memorandum to reassure 
the Arabs and to give a more precise interpretation to the Balfour 
Declaration. Mr. Churchill stressed the fact that His Majesty’s 
Government did not contemplate either the creation of a wholly 
Jewish Palestine or the disappearance or subordination of the Arab 
population, language or culture; that the terms of the Balfour 
Declaration did not “ contemplate that Palestine as a whole should 
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be converted into a Jewish National Home, but that such a Home 
should be founded in Palestine,” and that the Jewish people should 
have status in Palestine “ as of right and not on sufferance.” Further, 
the Jewish community in Palestine should be able to increase jts 
numbers by immigration, provided that such immigration were not 
sO great in volume as “to exceed whatever may be the economic 
capacity of the country at the time to absorb new arrivals.” 

In 1922 the population of Palestine was 752,c00. Since then it 
has increased by ove: a million. Where the Moslem and Christian 
population has about doubled, the Jewish has increased by over 
506 per cent. Up to 1931 the Jews were steadily gaining ground, and 
from 1931 onwards their position in relation to the total population 
advanced very rapidly. The outstanding advance in the Jewish 
population is mainly accounted for by immigration. There were two 
periods of intense immigration, the first reaching its peak in 1925 and 
the second in 1935. The rapid increase of immigration in the 
*thirties of comparatively wealthy Jews from Central Europe was 
largely responsible for the paradox that, of the two great waves of 
immigrants, the first precipitated an economic crisis, whereas the 
second, reaching its peak in 1935, coincided with an astounding 
expansion in the country’s economy. Undoubtedly the inflow of 
skilled labour and capital in the pre-war years increased the prosperity 
of Palestine as a whole, and led to some degree of industrialisation. 
But the Arab community in Palestine is still primarily agricultural, 
and the Arabs consistently regarded the influx of Jews as a danger. 
They feared that too little land would be left to afford a means 
of subsistence for Arab agriculturalists. 

Arab unrest, which led to disturbances of increasing seriousness 
during the 1930's, was not, however, solely due to economic causes 
The Royal Commission, under the chairmanship of Lord Peel, sent 
out to enquire into the disturbances of 1936, devoted the first part 
of its effort to analysis of the causes of the troubles in Palestine. The 
underlying causes were, in its view, the desire of Arabs for national 
independence and their hatred and fear of the Jewish Naiional Home 
policy. But there were aggravating factors—the attainment of 
national independence by othe> Arab States ; the pressure on Palestine 
exerted by world Jewry in view of the sufferings and anxieties of the 
Jews in Central and Eastern Europe from 1933 onwards ; the in- 
equality of opportunity enjoyed by the Arabs and Jews respectively 
in putting their case before the British Government and Parliament ; 
the continued purchase of Arab land by Jews ; the intensive character 
of Jewish nationalism in Palestine, and the general uncertainty as to 
the ultimate intentions of the Mandatory Power. The Pee] Com- 
mission recommended partition as “ seeming to offer at least a chance 
of ultimate peace.” It urged, further, that Jewish immigration should 
be regulated not only by economic absorptive capacity, but also in 
accordance with political considerations, and recommended a political 
high level of 12,000 per annum during the next five years. A Com- 
mission appointed by the British Government to work out details 
of partition reported in the autmn of 1938 that it could not devise 
a satisfactory scheme, and recommended “economic federalism” as 
a solution. The idea of partition was then dropped. 

No one looking back from 1947 will deny.that it was essential for 
the British Government not only to put down rapidly and finally 
the major Arab rebellion which broke out in 1938, but also to find, 
if not a solution, then at least an effective palliative for the situation 
in Palestine. The propaganda of Fascists and Nazis, and the growing 
alarm at their aggressive intentions, increased Jewish persecution and 
need for asylum—all combined to exacerbate the situation in Palestine, 
as in Europe. The British Government’s new policy for Palestine was 
published in the now famous White Paper of 1939. This proposed 
the creation at the end of ten years of an independent Palestinian 
State in treaty relations with Great Britain. Five years after the 
restoration of peace and order in Palestine, Palestinians would take 
part in drawing up a constitution for Palestine, and in the mean- 
time would be given an increasing share in the government of the 
country. But the White Paper reversed policy on immigration; 
during the following five years only 75,000 Jews were to be admitted 
into Palestine, and this number was to include any illegal immigrants 
who entered the country during that period. Further, for the first 
time in the history of the Mandate, restrictions were imposed on the 
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transfer of land from Arabs to Jews. The new British policy for 
Palestine was considered by the Mandates Commission of the League 
of Nations in the following month—June, 1939. The Commission, 
by a four to three majority, decided that the policy laid down in 
the White Paper was not in accordance with the terms of the 
Mandate. The minority considered that existing circumstances 
would justify British policy, provided the Council of the League of 
Nations did not oppose it. The outbreak of war in September, 1939, 
prevented the Council from considering the White Paper, which 
has continued to govern British policy in Palestine until the 
present time. 

At the beginning of the war there was a political truce in Palestine, 
but in 1942 the situation deteriorated, and terrorist groups began to 
be active again. The Zionist Organisation gave its support to the 
socalled Biltmore Programme, which urged that the gates of 
Palestine be opened to unlimited immigration, and that Palestine be 
established as a Jewish Commonwealth. The Biltmore Programme 
was agreed at a Zionist Congress in New York. During the war 
years American Zionists played an increasingly important réle in 
the Zionist Organisation as a whole. As the situation of the per- 
secuted Jews of Europe became yet more desperate, American Zionism 
poured out money to help them, supporting all means, legal or 
illegal, by which they could be got to Palestine. In the autumn of 
1945, President Truman agreed to the British Government’s pro- 
posal for a joint Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry on Palestine. 
The Committe, in its report published in May, 1945, recommended, 
inter alia, that 100,000 Jews should be admitted immediately to 
Palestine, but that Palestine should be neither an Arab nor a Jewish 
State. For another nine months the British Government tried un- 
successfully to reach agreement with the Arabs and the Jews on 
proposals for Palestine which should bring to an end the existing 
state of rebellion and military occupation, and lay the foundations 
for the peaceful development of a joint Palestinian community. In 
February, 1947, they referred the question to the United Nations. 


RABBITS—AND MEN 


By R. M. LOCKLEY 

HE price of the rabbit is soaring. It 
T expensive a luxury as it was when first introduced to Britain 
Why is this? 
There is an old saying in the country: “As cunning as 
On the other hand, many people think of the rabbit as a 


is becoming almost as 
by the Normans. Let us consider the rabbit’s life- 
history. 
rabbits.” 
stupid animal. What is the 
bright eyes and immense ears? 

Rabbits, in fact, are fairly intelligent animals. They are very 
clean and fond of washing and have special areas set aside for sanitary 
purposes, both underground and in the open. They feed principally 
at dusk and again at dawn, and are sensitive to weather changes 
before these arrive. Thus they will feed voraciously before a storm. 
They quickly learn what to expect of their human neighbours— 
farmers, farm-labourers, rabbit-catchers and poachers—and they plan 
their movements accordingly. Where they are much disturbed they 
are careful to keep within easy bolting distance of their holes. If 
they hear the rabbit-catcher and suspect that traps have been laid 
t the entrances to their holes the older and wiser rabbits will remain 
underground, if necessary, for days, waiting for the traps to be 
removed, and emerge afterwards apparently little the worse for this 
voluntary imprisonment. But it must not be supposed that they 
fast while underground. Rabbits eat their own excrement freely, 
and apparently are able to obtain nourishment (of an unusual kind) 
to last over a short period from these hard, dry pellets, which seem 
by nature to have been specially made for dry storage purposes 

The organised communal life of the rabbit has evolved by natural 
Those rabbits survived to breed which were most capable 

g good burrows and could run But 

business. It is the work of the 


truth? What is behind those large 


election 
fastest into them. 
tas never been an organised 
which starts ; 
In course of time a haphazard labyrinth 


convenient bolt 


1d continues enlarging it in a desul- 


ny casual but usually very 
s. The only public-spirited action which 
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takes, or at least appears to take, for the benefit of the community 
is to sound the retreat at the first sign of danger—by thumping the 
ground and racing to shelter with the white flag of its tail erected, 
apparently as a guide to inexperienced young conies. 

But into the rabbit’s brief life—on an average the span is only one 
year—of eating, sleeping, lying in the sun and reproducing, intruds 
three discordant notes: natural enemies, disease and man. Rabbits 
react quickly to a suitable environment; they find abundant dry 
Shelter in the high hedge-banks of Wales and the West Country. 
They are able to increase rapidly if food is plentiful, but are able 
to adapt themselves to poorer conditions by having smaller litters. 
Where they become too numerous disease sets in, and where bucks 
are too plentiful they will kill their own offspring in the nest when- 
ever they get the chance. To prevent this the doe hides her babies 
in a separate and specially dug burrow, or “stop” as it is called, 
which she blocks with earth and grass before she leaves it. In doing 
this the doe, in my opinion, exhibits a certain degree of intelligence, 
no matter if it is instinctive inherited intelligence (for so is man’s 
intelligence inherited). Incidentally, the average buck under normal 
uncrowded conditions has enough to do keeping account of his wives 
and his neighbours’ wives to bother about his children. Rabbit law 
binds neither male nor female to faithfulness. 

When it was first introduced into Britain in the eleventh century 
the rabbit was equal in value to the sucking pig. It graced the table 
of nobleman and bishop. It was expected to solve the meat ration 
of the lower classes. his honourable position it occupied until the 
end of the last century. Before the latest war, however, it had 
become so common as to invite contempt, and even among the un- 
employed there were those who despised it as food. Now the present 
meat-shortage is making it soar in value; to the farmer it is worth 
3s., and I hesitate to give its market price retail. But the higher it 
goes the less numerous will it become and the better off will agri- 
culture be. 


Why has the 


2s 


become so plentiful? In the past the 
numerous labourers on every farm, with or without permission, 
kept the rabbits scarce with their nets and ferrets. But with the 
exodus of labour to the towns, and with the mechanisation of agri- 
culture, rabbits gradually had things their own way in the neglected 
hedges. As soon as steel traps were manufactured at cut prices these 
labour-saving devices were eagerly taken up by the farmer and a 
new class of countryman—the professional rabbit-catcher. A stecl- 
jawed trap is mo respecter of species. Besides rabbits it 
catches the natural enemies of rabbits: the gone-wild cat and the 
polecat, the stoat and the weasel. As a result of lack of these natural 
controls, rabbits (and rats with them) increased to such an extent 
that they became too cheap to be worth catching. The farmer 
simply became an unwilling rabbit-keeper at the mercy of the pro- 
fessional trapper, who would only trap a farm so long as he was 
getting remunerative returns from it. Then he pulled up his cart- 
load of traps and moved to another farm, leaving the farmer still 
burdened with more than enough rabbits and rats to do his land a 
great deal of harm and further reduce his crops and hedges. The 
public is far more interested in the humane side, and rightly protests 
against the diabolical cruelty of the steel-jawed trap and the indis- 
criminate slaughter of wild life it causes, but that side of the question 
interests least the men who use or condone the use of traps. 

It is high time that this type of trap was forbidden in this country, 
if necessary by Act of Parliament. There are farms in rabbit- 
infested country where enlightened landlords and tenants refuse to 
use traps, not only on humane but also on economic grounds. These 
men are fully satisfied with the old methods of catching with ferrets, 
nets and snares, which were so successful in the past. Their worst 
enemies are the farmers next to them who persist in using steel 
traps, and thus encourage a rabbit population which re-infests the 
lands of their good neighbours. The Agricultural Research Council 


recommendations as to the extermination of rabbits in 


rabbit 


has made 
infested areas where traps are used. 


first, a large number of traps are to be laid in all 


necessary to 


eliminate rabbits: : 
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course, they sltould be on every well-run farm ; third, all reopened 
holes are to be doped with cyanide powder and closed afterwards, 
This method should leave a population of nil, or nearly nil, and re- 
infestation can be controlled by hole-blocking and ferreting. After 
a while, the foxes, stoats, weasels and other natural enemies of the 
rabbit would return—perhaps with a little encouragement and pro- 
tection at first. 

Farmers on the eastern side of England little appreciate the rabbit 
scourge which afflicts the mild West Country, but the trap menace 
is rapidly spreading eastwards from Wales and Devon, and as it 
goes it completely wipes out the countryside population, not only 
of weaselsf stoats and foxes but also of hares and hedgehogs, 
pheasants and partridges, and kills or maims vast numbers of useful 
wild birds. Farmers of the western counties of England and Wales, 
with few exceptions, frankly admit that they expect the rabbit-crop 
to pay their rent ; they regret the rabbit-trap, but since no one makes 
an effort to abolish it they naturally exploit it. There is even an 
attempt to obtain Government sanction for the setting of the steel 
trap in the open (Clause 98 of the new Agriculture Bill), which 
must be resisted by all means and by the widest publicity that can 
be given to the torture and misery caused by this instrument. 

I have written enough to indicate that on land where no traps 
are used there are few rabbits. I would invite all those interested in 
this question to drive along West Country lanes at night and see 
the vast numbers of rabbits scuttling before the headlights, coming 
from the innumerable holes in the dilapidated hedge-banks. The 
effect of this huge population upon the grazing and the crops need 
not be imagined ; it can be seen. The abolition of the steel trap 
should be one of the first concerns of the newly constituted National 
Agricultural Advisory Service. 


IMAGE AND SUPERSCRIPTION 


By HAROLD MATTINGLY 


OT very long ago a regular contributor to The Spectator un- 
FN sects himself of his feelings on the subject of stamp- 
collecting, and was rather severcly handled in consequence by ardent 
philatelists. Sincere as he obviously was, he seemed to me to be 
asking for trouble. For the fact that I can see nothing in a subject 
cannot be used to prove that you will not be able to, and this whole 
business of collecting refuses to come under purely logical analysis. 
After it has been conclusively demonstrated that there is no justi- 
fication for a special type of collecting, one may still find the same 
unreasoning delight in it. It is simplest to admit that there is in 
many people a kind of instinct that finds satisfaction in collecting, 
that the subject may vary almost infinitely with individual taste, and 
that, as long as nothing guilty or unpleasant is involved, the collector 
may claim, at the least, a general toleration. The collector himself, 
of course, who is seldom as foolish as others may take him to be, 
will readily find satisfactory-explanations of his own conduct. He is 
acquiring expert knowledge of a subject that interests him—or, 
perhaps, he is making a sound investment of his money. But with- 
out that strong underlying instinct—a variation, no doubt, of the 
instinct to hunt something—the number of collectors would assuredly 
not be large. 
Ihe postage-stamp belongs to a very modern phase of civilisation. 
The coin, on the othe 
As early as about 


It has only about a century of life behind it. 
hand, goes back some two and a half millennia. 
6s0 B.C. round discs of metal were already being struck for use as 
currency on the coast of Asia Minor, while the Far East inde- 
pendently made the same invention not very much later. Since that 
early date, wherever civilised man has gone, the coin has gone too. 
Every country that has made its mark in history has left us the 
ts economic and political life; many of the 
ave written their names on the roll of fame have 


metallic 
great 





left u traits and tithes to remember them by. When we 
reflect that the coin has frequently been more than a mere medium 
of exchange, that it has had the quality of a medal and: given 


religious behef and political purpose, that it has been 
a favourite vehicle of artistic inspiration, we shall not be surprised 


attraction for the great body of 


to find that it has had a steady 
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collectors. It .seems, in fact, an almost perfect object for their 


quest. 

How is it, then, that its appeal is not even wider than it actually 
is? How is it that for every one collector of coins there may be 
as many as a thousand of postage stamps? It is not just a matter 
of expense. The metal coin, it is true, has always some intrinsic 
value, however small, while the stamp has almost none. But the 
rare stamp reaches heights never yet reached by any coin—and 
that although it lacks the great artistic and historical interest of the 
finest coins. And, we may add, rarity can be conferred on a stamp 
by causes almost purely accidental. A chance mistake in colour or 
design, an accidental inversion of letters, may give an extraordinary 
value to a stamp otherwise quite ordinary. In the case of coins, 
such whims of chance seldom attract much attention. They are 
treated on their merits as matters of minor importance. 


We are still left asking why the stamp has an appeal to collectors 
so much more general than that of the coin. It is not really hard 
to guess the reaséns. They are, it seems, two in number, 
In the first place, stamps are in plentiful supply; new 
issues are continually appearing; every little town has its one 
shop or more where stamps may be bought. The collector 
need never fear that there will be lack of stamps to buy or dealers 
to sell to him. The case, indeed, would soon be altered if collectors 
gave their serious attention to the collection of modern coins as 
they appear. But up to now there has been a kind of unwritten 
convention that the interest of coins lies in the past. Not that there 
is any real dearth of the older coins. But coins are liable to wear, 
and; in the case of all but gold, to decay. The collector likes his 
objects to be fresh and agreeable to the eye, and turns in aversion 
from the coins that bear too plainly on them the marks of their long 
history. It is always possible that things may change ; that modera 
coinage may begin to attract collectors, and that dealers may spring 
up to deal with the new demand. At the moment, I believe, America 
is the only cOuntry in which the trade in modern coinage really 
flourishes. For the time, the case is as I have stated. Only the 
older coins are much collected, and they are not readily to be met 
with outside a very few channels. 

There is a second disadvantage to the collection of coins which is, 
I believe, even more decisive. The coin, in contrast to the stamp, 
is a heavy object, difficult to store conveniently, awkward to handle 
and move. Where a single bound volume will harbour the stamps 
of a whole country, a similer set of coins will require a large and 
expensive cabinet to house it. If this difficulty could once be sur- 
mounted, an immense increase in coin-collecting might be anticipated. 
Cardboard albums, specially designed to receive special sets of coins, 
with compartments cut to the right size and covered with cello- 
phane, might make coins relatively easy to store and carry. A 
development of such albums—already well advanced in Amenca— 
might lead to a great development in the whole pursuit of 
numismatics. 

If we are thinking of the growth of interest in modern coins, there 
is another point that now arises. Metallic currencf has a great 
history behind it, but the present, and even more the future, seem 
to belong rather to paper money. Already the bank-note and the 
cheque perform many functions once performed by metal, and it 
is easy to foresee a time when the comparatively clumsy use of 
heavy coins will be almost obsolete. It would seem to be only reason- 
able, then, that the collector should also turn his attention to this 
new trend, and, not content with gathering the objects that have 
facilitated exchange in the past, should concentrate on those more 
convenient objects that are gradually taking their place. Up 
now collectors of paper money have been few, but there are great 
possibilities in view, and if collection of this new type ever becomes 
common, it will run on lines very similar to the collection of postag® 
stamps, and will come under much the same laws. 

Prophecy about anything as uncertain as the vagaries of the 
collecting instinct is, in the nature of things, hazardous. But it 
looks as if the essential attraction is here present, and, that once 
granted, it is the easiest thing in the world to find very good reasons 
for doing what one finds oneself predisposed to do. 
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SEER AND SAHIB 


By D. MacCLURE 


T happened on the beach at Juhu, a pleasant seaside haunt with 

excellent bathing facilities, fifteen miles from the shimmering 
heat of Bombay City. Anne and I walked along the wide stretch of 
sand, and watched the white-flecked breakers hurl themselves in- 
shore. There was something soothing aboui the noise they made, 
suggesting that the remains of the day would be spent in peaceful, 
untroubled solitude. We rested, lying on the soft, light-brown sand 
at the foot of the coconut palms. The beach, deserted, stretched 
away in a graceful curve on either side. The air was vibrant with 
the slow incessant pounding of the sea. It was heaven to lie there 
in the tingling sun, with shaded eyes and languid limbs, content in 
each other’s silent company. Not another soul in sight. Not one 
unit of India’s four hundred millions along that three-mile stretch 
of golden sand. What relief to be far from the madding crowd, away 
from the myriads of dark Indian faces and the chatter of voluble 
tongues! We both smiled in sheer content. The sea breeze played 
hide-and-seek around us, and the drowsy monotone of the sea in- 
duced a trance-like lethargy. 

“Salaam, sahib! Salaam!” An ingratiating cough, followed by 
a nervous shuffling of bare feet in the sand. Of course, it was just 
imagination. What an incredibly blue sky! Even through dark 
glasses it was still blue. One would have thought its perpetual blue- 
ness would tire after a few weeks. But it was not so. “ Sahib have 
fortune told? Sahib have one hundred lakhs of rupees in eight 
years. One fortune one rupee.” Another maddening cough and 
more shuffling. I closed my eyes and shut out the blueness. I also 
closed my lips in a tight despairing line. It just wasn’t possible! 
It couldn’t be possible! nly five minutes ago I had looked to 
the right and looked to the left, and for miles and miles along that 
beach was nething but sand, sea and coconut palms. Yet here, 
profaning the sweet sea air, was a voice—an unpleasant voice, a 
whining voice, the voice of one who took fiendish pride in his 
unscrupulous task of extracting rupees from impoverished sahibs 
by false pretences. ss 

I opened my eyes and turned my head. Anne sat up. “Go away,” 
she said. “We don’t want our fortunes told. We just want to go 
to sleep.” She sighed and relaxed at full length on the sand again. 
I transfixed the intruder with a malevolent eye. I had never seen 
anyone quite so dirty and disreputable. The would-be fortune- 
teller stood shuffling his feet in the sand. A sickly grin demon- 
strated to perfection a set of fangs in the very last stages of decay. 
A greasy black fez hid the top part of his head, and a ragged red- 
stained beard exempted him from washing the lower part. His 
dhoti was in shreds and heavy with the dust of centuries, yet he 
was wearing a Harris-tweed sports jacket that I myself would have 
been loath to part with. True, it was a little shabby and had already 
collected a modicum of uncleanliness, but at least the seams were 
holding together and the cut of the coat still struggled to retain 
its dignity. The history of that coat, I thought, if ever truthfully 
told, might prove rather interesting. 

The fortune-teller tried again. “ Memsahib’s fortune tell,” he 
said. “ Memsahib have six children, all boys. Memsahib very, very 
lucky. One fortune tell for one rupee.” Another cough in which 
a faint note of anxiety struggled to hide itself. Anne sat up again 
and gazed at the unwashed seer. “Six children,” she said. “ All 
boys? I’m interested.” “Tell one fortune for one rupee,” announced 
the seer, already beginning to rub his hands. “How much will 
you tell two fortunes for?” said Anne. He gave her a searching 
look. “Two fortunes two rupees,” he said hopefully ; then, shrug- 
ging his shoulders like Shylock: “I am a poor man.” 

“Are you in debt?” I asked him. “In debt? Oh no, sahib. 
Me good man. Being in debt very bad.” “Then if you are not 
in debt you can lend me some money?” (I had previously found 
this method of “ turning the tables ” most successful in such circum- 
Stances, but this time it failed completely.) He gave me a decayed 
grin. “Oh no, sahib,” he said. “Me fortune-teller, not money- 
lender. I call money-lender if sahib wishes.” He pointed vaguely 
into space. 
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“Do you mean to tell me there’s a money-lender around here 
too?” “Qh yes, sahib. He wait till I finish.” I carefully scanned 
the beach and the palm trees on all sides. Not a soul in sight. I 
produced a rupee. “If you can produce a money-lender out of thin 
air, you can have this.” I was anxious to know how both a fortune- 
teller and a money-lender can remain invisible on a stretch of smooth 
open beach. The seer salaamed and pocketed the rupee. Then 
he put his hands to his mouth and made a noise like a saxophone, 
A few seconds passed ; then an amazing thing happened. As though 
they had miraculously emerged from out of the sea itself, not one 
but nine human figures appeared about fifty yards away and came 
towards us. I suddenly realised how it was done. If one looked 
towards the blazing sun about a hundred yards away where the 
breakers spent themselves on the shore, there was a shimmering haze 
which was in effect a blind spot to the eye. In fact the eye would 
instinctively avoid it because the heat waves and refraction caused 
an unpleasant distortion. The fortune-teller and the figures now 
approaching had cunningly chosen this blind spot so that they 
could observe us without themselves being observed. 

Speechless we watched as the newcomers, all of them mendicants, 
solemnly ranged themselves in a semi-circle before us and squatted 
down in the sand. Like the fortune-teller, all of them were dis- 
reputable and desperately in need of much soap and water. Each 
had something at his feet. Three had baskets with coconuts piled 
high inside them. One was accompanied by a small grubby boy, 
practically naked, and he also possessed a basket in which a 
slumbering cobra was coiled. Another fondly caressed what ap- 
peared to be a large helping of mud, to which he gravely added 
water in small quantities from an earthenware flagon. I knew that 
if we stayed long enough he would demonstrate his capabilities as 
a magician, and, hypnotising us in no time at all, would cause a young 
coconut palm to sprout forth from the mud. Yet another had no 
accoutrements save a small tobacco-tin thrust before him. He 
possessed no clothing to speak of. His skeleton-like body smeared 
all over with grey ash, and long white hair down to his shoulders, 
he gazed vacantly into space and held out a withered scrawny hand. 
Another squatted behind a basket of luscious fruit, but the most 
enterprising of them all was the money-lender, who looked most 
incongruous in a felt hat and loin-cloth. He carried a battered 
brief-case evidently containing wealth, but as a side-line he also 
proudly displayed a small show-case containing cheap fountain pens, 
razor blades, brilliantine and ladies’ underwear. 

“Ten vultures in human form,” said Anne, “all waiting to 
pounce.” A little dazed, we stood up, resigned to strategic retreat. 
The mendicants stood up too. We started off, back along the beach, 
and the mendicants followed, all talking at once to impress upon 
us the worth of their wares and the excellence of their qualifications. 
For two miles they shadowed us, till we reached the station waggon. 
That was the end of our peaceful afternoon at Juhu. We were 
thankful when we reached the comparative quiet of thriving Bombay. 


FOR THE POLTERGEIST 


If I were a polar-bear I could amuse myself on an iceberg, 
If I were a rattlesnake I could live with the owl and the dog, 
If I were a sloth I could suspend myself and slumber, 
If I were an elephant I could ruminate and remember. 


Il, 


If I were a dragon I could rejoice in my blood’s recuperative violence, 
If I were a phoenix I could transfix the ~:esent with permanence, 
If I were a sphinx I could sit in the de. : and defy analysis, 

If I were a dodo I might be glad to be bones and past all this. 


If I were a statue I wouldn’t be troubling the air’s patience, 
If I were music I would trouble it to some purpose, 

If I were a portrait I could outstare my original, 

If I were poetry I could make reality real. 


The extinct creature leaves its bones to the museum. 
The rose comes out, and retreats again into its dream. 
Art changes intention, changes itself, and things. 
Over al] the invisible phoenix lifts impossible wings. 
Davip PAuL. 
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By HAROLD 


HE sullen curse which in primaeval days warped the destimes 

of the Atridae seems to Jinger among the rocks of Greece and 

to bring disaster to her rulers. The first President of liberated 
Greece, Count Capo d’Istria (whose features are familiar to us 
from the brilliant Lawrence portrait recently exhibited at Burlington 
House) appeared when he landed in Greece in 1828 to have every- 
thing in his favour. Born of an ancient Corfu family, he had been 
Foreign Minister to the Tsar of Russia, and could claim the intimacy 
and support of all the then rulers of Europe. The Greek people 
welcomed his arrival with almost frantic enthusiasm. Yet within 
two years the tide of popular favour had turned against him ; he 
was accused of acting arbitrarily and of preferring the interests of the 
Ionian islanders to those of the population of the mainland ; he was 
accused even of treating the brigands, the bandits and the patriots 
who had formed the core of the resistance movement with un- 
disguised hostiliry. Things reached a climax when he imprisoned 
Petrobey, the turbulent and aged ruler of the Maina. And thus on 
an October morning in 1831, as he was leaving the church at Nauplia, 
Capo d’Istria was murdered by Petrobey’s son and cousin. That 
undoubtedly was an unfortunate start, and one which did not bring 
encouragement to those who were invited to assume the crown of 
Greece. Lord Derby refused ; Prince Leopold refused ; and finally 
Prince Otto of Bavaria accepted. King Otho, as he then became, 
managed to retain his throne for thirty years. Although he wore the 
fustanella and possessed many endearing qualities, King Otho failed 
in his turn to retain the love of his subjects. They resented his 
Bavarian advisers, they accused him of becoming an autocrat, and 
as a result of a military revolt the childless King was forced to 
abdicate and to leave the country. In 1863 the throne of Greece was 


accepted by Prince William George of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 


burg-Gliicksburg. In orde: to enhance his welcome the British 
Government took th: occasion to cede the Ionian Islands to Greece. 
He assumed the title of “George I, King of the Hellenes.” 

7 * * * 

King George I was fortunate in having the support of the first 
really great statesman that modern Greece had produced. Throughout 
the misfortunes, dissensions and disasters of his reign he could rely 
upon the firm hand and the wise moderation of Charilaos Trikoupis. 
He survived the cternal Cretan troubles, he survived the disaster of 
the first Graeco-Turkish War, and he lived to see Greece triumphant 
over the Turks in 1913. In March of that year the old man was 
murdered in the street at Salonika. He was succeeded by his soa 
Constantine. It was then that the curse of the Atridae again began 
to operate. In the later years of the reign of King George I it had 
seemed almost as if Greece had worked out of her system that 
“ancient malady of the Athenians,” the malady of factious strife. 
King Constantine ha: been much abused in this country, but he 
possessed considerable intelligence and many patriotic virtues. His 
misfortune was that he was unable to co-operate with the magnificent 
Cretan who then arose. Once again the Greek people were sundered 
by the contest between the King and Venizelos. I do not believe 
that Venizelos was at heart a republican ; he often told me that a 
monarchy was good for Greece, since without it the politicians might 
start flirting with the generals. But King Constantine was obstinate ; 
he was exiled and then recalled and then again exiled ; and in the 
end he died at Palermo an embittered man. 

* *. * * 

The curse was not exorcised by these tragic events. King 
Alexander died from the bite of a tame monkey in the palace at 
Tatoi. King George II, having rwice been exiled, was driven from 
his couniry by the German advance. And when he landed on the 
acrodrome at Eleusis in September last, it was to find Grecce in 
the throes of a civil war. Those short.six months of his restoration 
were iragic months; lonely and anxious, he would remain in his 
palace at Athens or walk among the scorched pine-trees at Tatoi 
longing doubtless for some statesman—a Trikoupis, a Venizelos, a 
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Metaxas even—who might still the strife and dominate the economic 
chaos. The burden was too heavy for him ; he was so utterly lonely ; 
and he died. Opinion in Greece, and in this country, still blames 
the late King for having connived at the dictatorship of Metaxas, 
When after rwelve years’ exile in this country he returned to Athens 
in 1935, it was hoped by many that his English experience would 
have taught him the methods and the moderation of constitutional 
rule. For a short time it seemed, indeed, as if King George would 
observe, not the constitution only, but those habits of constitutional 
thought by which alone a democratic monarchy can be maintained, 
It is easy, of course, to make excuses for the actiun which he 
eventually took. The strife of parties, the egoism of individual 
politicians, the incapacity of the Greeks to combine together for 
the public welfare had created a situation in which the wheels of 
government had ceased to revolve. Compared to the brutalities of 
the dictatorships in Germany and Italy, the Metaxas system was 
almost mild. But the fact remains that individual liberties were 
suspended ; that opposition leadcrs were arrested and deported, and 
that the constitution, which the King had sworn to maintain, was 
flagrantly violated. One can explain the Metaxas régime: one can 
scarcely excuse it. 
* * * * 

It may be that the late King did not possess that powerful strength 
of will which could alone have enabled him to dominate circum- 
stances of great difficulry. His reputation will, however, be redeemed 
by two virtues which he possessed in a superlative degree. The 
first was modesty, or more accurately a reserved tact. During the 
twelve years which he spent in exile in this country he never did 
or sakl anything which either abated his own personal dignity cr 
caused embarrassment io the British Government. He did not 
sunder himself from all social contacts in England ; on the coutrary, 
he enjoyed seeing and entertaining his friends. But never did he 
obtrude himself upon the public notice or cause to his hosts the 
uneasiness which any public indiscretion would have created. His 
second quality was personal courage. We should not forget that 
it was he who flung defiance at Mussolini ; it was under his inspira- 
tion that the Greek armies drove back the Italian invader ; it was he 
who, when the Germans descended upon an exhausted Greece, again 
preached defiance ; and it was he who, when forced to leave the 
Greek mainland, braved the dangers and the tragedy of Crete. It 
is now known from the evidence of captured documents and from 
the statements of high officers of the German Army that the strategic 
plans of the German High Command were seriously dislocated by 
the defeats inflicted on Italy by the Greek armies in Epirus. Hitler 
was forced to intervene and to rescue Mussolini from the humiliating 
position in which he had become involved. Six weeks of precious 
time were lost in this diversion. And there are those who contend 
that it was those six weeks which prevented the capture of Moscow 
and turned the tide of war. 


. + * * 


I have a friend who has spent many years in foreign countries an¢ 
who was parachuted into Greece during the war. He has since spent 
several years in the country. “I have now no doubt,” he said to me 
tecently, “that the Greeks are the most charming and the most 
gifted of all peoples.” But the curse of the Atridae hangs upon them. 
Gay and enduring, lively and stubborn, possessing in surpassing 
degree that gift of curiosity which is the symbol of an active mind, 
the Greeks still suffer from their ancient malady of strife. They 
will surrender their lives with a laugh upon their lips; they will 
never surrender one millimetre of their opinions. How strange it 
is also that, after all the disappointments we have caused them, they 
still retain the respect and affection for the British which was bora 
in 1824. It is in truth an evil destiny which heaps such misfortunes 
upon so fine a people ; it is assuredly some malign curse which dozs 
their destinies. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


«The Animal Kingdom.’’ By Philip Barry (Playhouse). 


Somesopy (preferably Sir Max Beerbohm) ought to write an essay 
analysing the temptations and the dangers, both of which are con- 
siderable, of depicting on the stage characters connected with literature 
and the acts. Some of the temptations are fairly obvious. For one 
thing, playwrights are at home with people of this sort ; from personal 
experience they know their habits and speak or anyhow understand 
their idiom. For another thing, creative artists possess in some 
respects a high degree of stageworthiness. Unlike, say, chartered 
accountants Or market gardeners, they are extremely mobile and can 
be sent Overseas at a moment’s notice; they can achieve or—at a 
pinch—sacritics fame overnight; there is a perpetual tug-of-war 
between their careers and their private lives ; and, unlike practically 
anybody else except oricketers and Royalty, they can become very 
celebrated while still quite young. On paper, they make ideal puppets. 

Why is it, then, that they always bring with them on to the stage 
a strong but indefinable whiff of the bogus? Why is it that actors and 
actresses, who could easily persuade us that they were in command 
of a brigade or had just swum the Channel oc were Ancient Britons, 
can never quite convince us that they really do, as the playwright 
asserts, Write or paint or sculpt or play the violin? I do not know ; 
but I do know that half the characters in Mr. Barry’s amusing comedy 
are people of this kind and that, although they are intensely plausible 
and well-observed, there is something inherently phoney about them. 


I never, for instance, really believed in the Bantam Press, a small 
but very pure publishing house which the feckless but golden-hearted 
Tom Collier ran with unswerving integrity until his wife Cecelia 
debauched it by persuading him to publish a couple of best-sellers ; 
still less did I believe in the worthwhile authors who were so shocked 
by this lapse that they took theie deathless manuscripts elsewhere. 
Nor did I find it possible to take seriously Tom’s ex-mistress’s sudden 
discovery that she could paint really well, even though it turned out 
that as a matter of fact she couldn’t ; and their friends, one of whom 
played the violin while the other wrote novels, had about them an 
aura of unreality which wouldn’t have been there at all if only Mr. 
Barry had let them breed Sealyhams or something instead. 

Why this—as I take it—natural law should operate I do not, as I 
say, know ; but it does. Despite his defiance of it, Mr. Barry’s slick, 
vivid and often witty comedy comes off very well, and is beautifully 
acted by Mr. Frank Lawton as the husband whose alluring but 
possessive wife so remoulds and refurbishes his life that he can no 
longer be true to himself save by making a dash, at the last minute, 
for Bohemia, freedom and Daisy. Miss Elizabeth Allan, as the wife, 
is full of guile and glamour, Miss Renée Asherson gives a spirited 
and attractive performance as the mistress, and Mr. Niall 
MacGuinness, as an ex-pugilist turned butler, provides some of the 
best comedy in an evening which is always entertaining. 

: PETER FLEMING. 

P.S.—Some readers of last week’s review in this column of Othello 
may have been puzzled by the sentence: “His sufferings all but 
over, Othello—like the dying bear—makes a simpler, more direct 
appeal to our emotions because his own are now relatively uncomplex.” 
If they were, they had every right to be. “The dying bear” should 
have been “ the dying Lear.” 


THE CINEMA 


“A Woman Destroyed ’? (Odeon, Leicester Square).——“ Portrait of 
Palestine ’’ (General Release). 
In A Woman Destroyed the issue of alcoholism is not squarely 
faced. A net of circumstantial excuses is woven for the heroine 
(Susan Hayward) ; and not least of these is a crooner-husband whose 
behaviour is so inconceivably stupid that he would drive the average 
wife to the madhouse rather than the bottle. The unfortunate girl 
in question is a night-club entertainer who gives up her career to 
marry a radio singer (Lee Bowman), who thereupon, to quote the 
Official synopsis, “ zooms to success as a crooner and becomes the 
idol of the bobby-soxers.” So they become very, very rich, so rich 
that she has nothing to do except drink. There is, by the way, a 
baby, but for some reason obscure to me it is kept firmly in the 
clutches of a Scots nurse (very well played by Janet Murdock), 
and the mother makes no attempt to resist this departmentalisation. 
If she had, the film would of course have collapsed, for she would 
have found much less time or inclination to make use of the vast 
bar which her husband thoughtfu'ly installed in the centre of their 


apartment. Well, anyhow, things go from bad to worse, and she 
ends up by kidnapping the child (divorce proceedings having started) 
and nearly burning it to death. Then she gets burnt rescuing it, 
and that fixes everything—convalescence, reconciliation and, of 
course, the wagon. 

A Woman Destroyed is technically a first-rate job, although 
Stuart Heisler, who directed, is a little too fond of tracking shots 
which as often as not hold up the action unnecessarily. Susan 
Hayward does a good deal with her most unsympathetic part, and 
Lee Bowman does what he can with a completely impossible one. 
The best performance in the film comes from Marsha Hunt as an 
efficient secretary who masks a burning passion behind a trim 
exterior and a most attractive coiffure. 

* * * * 

‘Portrait of Palestine is one of the monthly films made by the 
Central Office of Information for general release throughout the 
country. The material it contains was specially shot in Palestine, 
and has been skilfully edited in London. The film sets out to give 
a general picture of the country and its peoples, and in so doing to 
provide a background of information to anyone trying to do a bit 
of thinking on, political levels which this film (not unnaturally) 
seeks to avoid. The pictorial material is often fascinating—par- 
ticularly the beautifully photographed scenes in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem—and as long as the film talks about 
historical and Biblical relics it is in all ways excellent. But as soon 
as the world of today is reached—the modern methods, modern 
buildings and modern machinery—the commentary performs such 
intricate convolutions in an attempt to strike a fair balance between 
Jew and Arab that the whole film disintegrates. I felt I should 
have been provided with a handy score-card ; even without it I ended 
up with a lurking conviction that the Arabs had won on points— 
chiefly because the contribution of the Jews to the agricultural 
prosperity of the country seemed to be very much under-played. 
In any case, Portrait of Palestine crystallises the talent for com- 
promise of the British Civil Service in a way no other film has 
yet achieved, nor, it is to be hoped, ever will. 

Basi, WRIGHT. 


MUSIC 


THERE has been a great deal of musical snobbery about Bach’s 
Musical Offering, and there was a small but devout clique, armed 
with scores, to hear the performance given by the London Harp- 


sichord Ensemble at the Chelsea Town Hall on April ist. The 
work was written two hundred years ago, between May and 
July, 1747, and consists of two fugues (in three and six parts respec- 
tively) and ten canons on a *heme given to Bach by Frederick the 
Great and called the Royal Theme: to these is added a trio sonata, 
in which the same theme appears in different forms. In his letter 
of dedication Bach says that his only object in writing this music 
was the “ blameless intention to glorify, if only in one small degree, 
the fame of a monarch whose greatness and strength all must admire 
and honour, as much in music as in all other sciences of war and 
of peace.” Actually, of course, Bach wished to show his skill, 
his ability to manipulate the old school-forms which have always 
impressed the amateur like any other feat of virtuosity: and so 
we have mirror canons, crab canons, canons in contrary motion, 
canons in augmentation and contrary motion and the like. As a 
work of virtuosity it is most impressive ; but it is nothing more, 
except on isolated occasions. 

Virtuoso music is music in which that element which is really a 
means is taken for an end in itself. .We are used to performers’ 
virtuosity, in which the perfect mastery of the technique of an 
instrument, and the undoubted aesthetic pleasure derived from an 
exhibition of that mastery, is mistaken for the whole of musical 
experience. This has been a common phenomenon of music for at 
least two and a half centuries. Composers’ virtuosity is, in its 
extreme form, a modern phenomenon. 

It has been reserved for the twentieth century to carry the super- 
stition of science into the field of music on a big scale. There have 
always been pedants who have thought that a musical composition 
had more artistic worth because you could play it backwards as 
well as forwards, and that a fugue, any fugue, was somehow nobler 
than an operatic aria. But never before, I think, has a school of 
composition arisen which attached absolute value to purely formal 
devices comparable with the acrostic, ahd boasted of writing crab 
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and mirror canons as though this was in itself a musical activity. 
“The error of our day has long been its faith in polyphony. It 
has seemed as if people imagined that the whole became better by 
placing nonentities on top of each other.” Thus Sibelius. 
Polyphony is a means, not an end: contrapuntal exercises are 


not in themselves music, though they often prove invaluable to. 


composers to develop fluency and naturalness in their handling of 
musical material. Regarded as an end in itself, polyphony can be 
as anti-musical as the worship of the great performer-virtuoso, and 
Bach misunderstood differs very little from Thalberg or Caffarelli. 
MarTIN COOPER. 
ART 


THOSE who saw some of Mary Krishna’s work at India House 
recently will know that she is a deft and competent draughtsman 
with a flair for drawing animals. The bulls and monkeys she is 
now showing at the St. George’s Gallery, though simply handled, 
have considerable vitality and understanding. Mary Swanzy, at 
the same gallery, is less easy to describe, for she is one of those 
trying people who disconcert the critics by refusing to be neatly 
pigeon-holed. Mr. Eric Newton, in a catalogue note, has compared 
her to Dickens, and she has, indeed, something of Dickens’s full- 
blooded approach to life and a contempt for purist finickings. 
Traces of the Paris in which she studied remain in her distortions, 
but she discards the more succulent, “ painterly ” qualities of French 
art as unnecessary to her purpose. It is the idea, the anecdote, the 
social comment which captivate her, and these she expresses (in 
little pictures small enough to be noteworthy at a time when paint- 
ings are often “blown-up” to a size out of all proportion to their 
content) with a gusto that brings her near to caricature, and which 
could be found nowhere save in the land that produced Hogaecth 
and Rowlandson. 
. * . . 

Miss Prunella Clough’s exhibition at the Leger Galleries is, I 
believe, her first. It should not be overlooked. As yet her work 
remains derivative, and reveals many of the more acceptable 
mannerisms of Nash, Colquhoun and the younger romantics, but its 
more gentle and feminine colour lends it a personal distinction. 
Miss Clough disposes her material in depth particularly happily, 
with a certainty of scale and ease of composition that are disarming. 
I found these paintings delightful. Mr. Walter Nessler, at the same 
galleries, does not always seem quite certain what he wants to do, 
but tends towards a sort of expressionism-at-the-third-remove. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


A Goop month, with one or two really high spots. First of all, the 
Schumann concerto played by Claudio Arrau and the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Karl Kriiger. This is not perhaps 
pure Schumann ; the fantastic vein, the tenderness and the intimacy 
are rather lacking, but in return the purely musical qualities— 
rhythm, phrasing and sonority—are magnificent, and it is astonishing 
how good the brilliant and dashing American style makes Schumann’s 
orchestra sound. H.M.V. have also a good new recording of some 
of the ballet music from William Tell played by the Symphony 
Orchestra of the Augusteo and conducted by Tullio Serafin. Barbi- 
rolli conducts the Hallé Orchestra in a new recording of Weber’s 
Euryanthe Overture (H.M.V.), and Herbert von Karajan the Vienna 
Philharmonic in Beethoven’s No. 8 (Columbia), both good recordings, 
vigorous and finished. 

Of vocal records there is such a spate that I can only mention what 
seem to me the best. Oscar Natzka’s Madamina (Don Giovanni) is 
beautifully sung, and the voice is fine, if a little too respectable for 
Leporello. Tauber’s recording of Max’s Durch die Walder from 
Freischiitz I found disappointing, resembling in style the musical 
play rather than the opera. Gwen Catley has made a beautiful record 
of the Bell Song from Lakmé, more than merely agile and perfectly 
clear and smooth. Those who have heard the Covent Garden Manon 
will particularly enjoy Gigli’s record of Des Grieux’s great air in 
Act 3—Ah! fuyez, a wonderful lyrical outpouring, not always quite 
perfect in taste perhaps but a delight to the ear. 

There is very little pianoforte music—two Scarlatti sonatas played 
by Kathleen Long and the A flat major Polonaise by Malcuzynski. 
The only chamber-music novelty is Schubert’s A minor quartet, 
played by the Philharmonia String Quartet (Columbia), which com- 
bines thoughtfulness and lyricism in just the right proportions, I 
think. Their third movement seems on the slow side to me, though 
it gains.in pathos what i loses in driving power. M. C. 
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ON THE AIR 


The Fust Vengeance, the modern miracle play which Dorothy Sayers 
wrote for the Lichfield Cathedral Festival last year, was broadcast 
twice in the Third Programme last week. It lasted two and a quarter 
hours, and the fact that my attention wandered on occasion was not, 
I think, altogether due to my imperfect powers of concentration, 
It is an undeniably impressive work, with a good deal of genuinely 
moving poetry and moments of real drama. But it was not written 
for the microphone, and I am inclined to think that its effectiveness 
on the air would have been enhanged if it had been subjected to 
a judicious process of pruning and compression. Points can be made 
more economically through the microphone than in the wide open 
spaces of a cathedral. 
o * * 7 


In the first of four talks on Purcell and the English Tradition, 
Michael Tippett made some suggestive and enlightening comments 
on Purcell’s setting of English. I felt, however, that his emphasis 
on the details of Purcell’s word-painting might lead to distressfully 
finicking results if it were put into practice by literal-minded and 
over-scrupulous singers. Alfred Deller is a male alto of remarkable 
technical accomplishment, and his singing of Music for a While 
was a delight. No doubt Mr. Tippett had a good reason for using 
a pianoforte in the continuo part ; but I could not help feeling that 
a harpsichord would have been more in keeping with the period 
atmosphere, 

* * * * 


Harold Small’s Black Country play, The New Road, which was 
revived on April 2nd with William Hughes as producer, is essentially 
a portrait of Sam Fitchett, built up by means of a series of flash- 
backs to typical episodes in his life. It is the portrait of an unlovely 
and unaitractive character—the very type of unfettered nineteenth- 
century individualism that turned the Black Country into the wilder- 
ness and the desolation that it is today. The dialect in which the 
play is written is authentically ugly, and was at first difficult of 
comprehension ; but as the ear became attuned to its uncouth 
cadences intelligibility emerged. It was altogether an effective pro- 
duction, to which Chris Gittins made a considerable contribution by 
his playing of Sam Fitchett. 


* * * * 


With only fifteen minutes of programme time allotted to it, Further 
Outlook Unsettled, a microphone visit to the Air Ministry’s central 
meteorological station at Dunstable, was condemned from the start 
to inadequacy and superficiality. Recent frosts, blizzards, floods 
and gales have stimulated a considerable public interest in the 
weather, and I suggest that it would be well worth the B.B.C.’s while 
to devote not one programme but a series of programmes to the 
subject. Listeners would, I am sure, enjoy an excursion into the 
world inhabited by those sadly misunderstood men, the forecasters, 
who have recently been the victims of a good deal of ignorant and 
undeserved obloquy. 

* 7 7 * 


“TI don’t know what the Light Programme’s coming to, trying 
to shove Shakespeare down our throats,” exclaimed one of the 
characters in the Peter Watts sketch which opened Theatre Pro- 
gramme on April 2nd. Probably a good many Light Programme 
addicts echoed these sentiments, burt I hope they listened, because 
Ayton Whitaker’s and Peter Watts’s Plain Man’s Guide to Shakespeare 
tackled interestingly and without condescension the problem of 
popularising Shakespeare. Ivor Brown and W. Bridges-Adams dis- 
cussed the matter in a lively manner. Peter Powell described the 
aims and methods of his own production of Othello at the Piccadilly 
Theatre, and then, on the admirable Squeers model, turned precept 
into practice by presenting scenes played by members of his accom- 
plished company, including Jack Hawkins and Fay Compton. 


oF . * . 


I should like to extend a qualified welcome to Francis Durbridge’s 
new serial, Paul Temple and Steve, which has been promoted to 4 
peak listening period in the Light Programme on Sunday evenings. 
My welcome is qualified because, on the evidence of the first two 
instalments, the new story seems to be merely “the mixture as 
before,” with the usual visits to sinister Soho cafés, the usual reck- 
less expenditure of petrol, and the usual generous allowance of 
unexplained corpses. But that, perhaps, is exactly what Paul Temple 
fans demand. L. C. Lioyp. 
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LETTERS TO 
LIVING ON CAPITAL 


§m,—The explanations why this country is in its present perilous state 
have been many and various, and the long-term and the short-term plans 
for improvement are not very convincing. The fundamental cause of our 
difficulties seems to have been missed. The industrial supremacy of the 
latter part of the nineteenth century was based on cheap coal. It was 
characterised by the accumulation of much wealth and extravagant expen- 
diture at home, and investments abroad, combined with the extreme 
poverty oi the masses of the people, and was based on cheap labour. Coal 
consists of stored-up solar energy operating through thousands of years, 
and is of course a capital asset, but it was assumed that it would last for 
so long that its exploitation was of no consequence for generations to come. 
Conditions have changed. The standard of living has risen, wages have 
gone up and social services absorb much of the national wealth. Coal is 
now scarce and much more expensive, and shortage of labour and the 
severe weather have brought matters to a climax. 

In two ways this could have been avoided. The mine-owners were 
content to take their profits, and not to concern themselves with keeping 
up-to-date with labour-saving mechanical contrivances, so that we in that 
respect are said to be years behind the United States. While this capital 
was a Wasting asset, no attempt was made to take advantage of cosmic 
force and solar radiation, which will last as long as the world itself. From 
time to time the proposal to utilise the water power of the Severn has 
been considered, but has always been rejected because, in a commercial 
sense, it could not compete for dividends with power from cheap coal. 
If this or other plans had been organised to use the energy available day 
by day, our present plight would have been less scrious. It was not that 
we could not afford the expense. Countries like Eire, Sweden and 
Switzerland, with very limited amounts of so-called natural resources 
were not deterred from doing what they saw to be necessary in the 
national interest, and they have reaped their reward. 

But coal is not by any means the only example of reliance on a wasting 
capital asset. Fuel oil is another solar product which is being rapidly 
used up. The United States have come to realise that their oil supplies 
may be within measurable distance of their end. Hence comes their 
growing concern about oil from the Middle East. Perhaps the chief 
example, and the most fundamental, because the very existence of man- 
kind depends on it, is the exploitation of virgin soil in many lands, and 
the cutting down of forests. This is not a recent development. But 
humanity has failed to learn its lesson. The Romans so over-cropped 
parts of North Africa as to turn them into desert, and perhaps thereby 
contributed to their own downfall. Much of the Mediterranean shore 
has been deprived of its humus, and ruined, by destruction of forest 
growth. The changes and developments in methods of agriculture in 
this country since the time of the Ancient Britons are well described by 
Sir Albert Howard in his book on Farming and Gardening for Health 
or Disease. It is significant that the Black Death, which carried off from 
one-third to one-half of the population, coincided with a period of 
methods of agricultural procedure. Quite recent examples of 
exploitation leading to erosion or a desert state are to be found in the 
United States, Australia, New Zealand and Africa. Nearly three-fifths 
of the agricultural land of the United States has become derelict. G. V 
Jacks and R. O. Whyte -in their book, The Rape of the Earth, 1939, 
state, says Sir Albert Howard, that erosion is now proceeding “at a 
rate, and on a scale unparalleled in history,” and that between 1914 and 
1939 more soil was lost to the world than in all previous ages. 

It is indeed doubtful whether the agricultural land of the 
immediately available is sufficient to provide an adequate diet for its 
whole population. But in the United States Theodore Roosevelt issued 
a warning, and in 1937 the question was taken up by the Government, 
whose Agricultural Department has reacted vigorously. The Govern- 
ments of the Dominions just mentioned have also become alive to the 
seriousness of the situation. Fortunately they will not be without some 
measure of support. Sir Albert Howard’s pioneer work on the living 
humus of the soil, and the correct methods by which what is taken away 
is put back, have received ample corroboration from scientific and prac- 
tical workers in many countries. As for ourselves, the over-cropping 
necessitated by the war has left the soil in a precarious condition, and 
tume and correct methods of soil-treatment are necessary for its restoration. 
This fact seems to be to some extent recognised by the declared policy 
of the Government to increase the amount of livestock as soon as possible. 
This is one means of restoring vitality to the humus. But that is only 
one aspect of the problem. . So long as we continue to pollute our rivers 
with sewage, and incidentally destroy our freshwater fish, and to discharge 
into the sea valuable organic wastes which ought to go back to the land, 
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and endeavour to replace them by manufactured chemicals, we are asking 
for trouble. Such a policy is simply suicidal. If only our food position 
were more secure, we could afford to regard with more equanimity the 
reduction of amenities, until such a time as the restoration of energy 
necessary for production could be achieved. 

What is true of coal is also true in less degree of metals. The salvage 
of scrap-iron necessitated by the war is still a moral duty, and this applies 
to such other metals as lead, zinc, copper and tin, much of which, if 
properly conserved, could be used again and again. It is not generally 
known that gold possesses properties more or less unique, which, if it 
were more common, would make its use as a practical commodity 
extremely valuable. Considerable quantities have been, and are being 
mined, but are then stored away in vaults in accordance with an outworn 
financial creed. It may be argued that plastics will take the place, not 
only of textiles, but of metals. To a large extent they doubtless will, 
but not exclusively, and plastics are not made out of nothing 

We are indeed adept at depriving ourselves of what is needful for our 
subsistence and amenities. Time is required to provide the necessary 
alternatives to reliance on coal alone, which was bound to fail sooner or 
later, but much could be done at once. Serious consideration should be 
given to the problem of saving organic waste from towns on a large 
scale and utilising it on the land, thereby reducing the need for imports. 
Experiments have already been made. The condition of large numbers 
of disused or derelict watermills and windmills should be’ investigated 
with a view to their restoration. The bread of our ancestors, vastly 
better than we are getting today, was made from flour ground by these 
mills. They were squeezed out of existence by the large installations of 
roller-mills at the ports, using mainly hard wheat from abroad, and depen- 
dent ultimately on cheap coal. We have staked our existence on one 
natural stored-up product, of which admittedly there is still plenty, if it 
were obtainable. But the prospect of getting enough at a cheap rate 
seems to be extremely doubtful, and it therefore behoves us to explore 
all the possibilities, both immediate and remote, by which it can be 
replaced. Beginnings have been made in Scotland, and the Glen Affric 
scheme is in process of development, but we need not envisage this 
problem as almost solely connected with power derived from rain-water 
in hilly areas. Surely it is not beyond the abilities of modern engineering 
to utilise tidal energy on a considerable scale and solar radiation. The 
requirements are a capacity to face facts, imagination, and courage.— 
Yours truly, NORMAN BENNETT. 

Toksowo Hotel, Dulwich Common, S.E. 21. 


THE FUTURE OF CYPRUS 


Sir,—In his article Cyprus after Fifty Years, which appeared in your issue 
of March 28th, Mr. Kenneth Williams refers to the Greeks of Cyprus 
as “ Greek-speaking.” May I point out that the people of Cyprus are 
not merely Greek-speaking, but are Greek in every respect and particularly 
in national consciousness. The island has been Hellenic in character 
from ihe dawn of its history to this day, as archzological research and 
historical study amply show. Mr. Williams speculates as to how many 
Britons can say with certitude whether Cyprus is in Europe or in As‘a, 
and whether it should be incorporated with Greece. That the people 
of Cyprus, however, whether the island is in Europe or in Asia, are 
entitled to decide their own future, is a question on which all fair- 
minded people should, I believe, be able to give an answer with certi- 
tude. Particularly after a war fought in the cause of liberty, and at a 
time when the principle of self-determination is so promptuy applied 
to the peoples of Asia and Africa, a denial of that same principle to 
the Cypriots can hardly find a justification. 

It would seem that considerations of strategy in the defence of the 
Eastern Mediterranean may have been responsible for the refusal by 
the British Government of the claims for union with Greece, recently 
put forward by the National Delegation of Cyprus. Quite apart, how- 
ever, from the argument that a people’s right to national freedom 
cannot be disregarded on that account, I would submit that the more 
broadly conceived interests of that very defence require a satisfactory 
solytion of the problem of Cyprus. This island by itself, without 
Egypt or Palestine. can be of little use for defence purposes; its 
natural formation does not lend itself to the construction of a first-class 
naval base. The contribution of Greece is, therefore, indispensable. 
But financial assistance to it is not all; the unanimity of its people in 
a whole-hearted support should be attained, and any cause tending to 
alienate them from the western democracies eliminated. 

The question of Cyprus is becoming increasingly vital to the people 
of Greece. Leading editorials in the Greek Press regularly deal with 
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the subject; it is argued that Greece today is the only member of 
the United Nations that has to see a not inconsiderable portion of its 
people outside its own State and under foreign rule, and the urgency 
for a remedy to this state of affairs is emphasised. More particularly 
since the failure of the Greek claims at the Peace Conference, attention 
has been focused on Cyprus. The incorporation of the island is now 
the one issue upon which all parties in Greece from the extreme Right 
to the extreme Left are in complete agreement; it forms their only 
common ground, and it could well serve as a basis for a better under- 
standing of the bulk of the people, and as a means of burying their 
differences. The recent resolution unanimously passed by the Greek 
Parliament appealing to the British nation for the union of Cyprus 
with Greece “by friendly arrangement” is a further indication of the 
importance of a solution of the question of Cyprus, in a way satisfactory 
to all parties concerned. A gallant gesture by Great Britain in this 
respect not only would greatly enhance British prestige and British 
position in Greece, but would also act as a stabilising factor upon the 
political orientation of the whole Greek people, thereby greatly con- 
tributing to the defence of the Eastern Mediterranean.—Yours faithfully, 
Park Lane Hotel, Piccadilly, W. 1. ZENO ROSSIDES. 


INCONSISTENCY IN PALESTINE 


Sirn,—One wonders whether the British public appreciate the curious 
difference in method and severity adopted by the British authorities in 
Palestine in their efforts to suppress “trouble” created by the Arabs in 
1936/39, and that created by militant Zionists there today. One might 
have supposed that, as the Arabs were fighting (as they not unreasonably 
conceived) solely for their status in and rights to their own country, 
their efforts could command some sympathy from British opinion: and 
when the invading Zionist community are guilty, month after month, 
of crimes ten-fold more atrocious and more numerous, involving the 
daily cold-blooded murder of British troops and intense destruction of 
property, one might expect a sterner British attitude. But no! Arab 
villages were, for three years, destroyed, homes and buildings burned, 
flocks and crops confiscated, crushing collective fines imposed, martial 
law rigorously imposed ; but we meet present and far worse Zionist 
violence with a few days of polite martial law (quickly withdrawn with 
apologies for the disturbance), with always-rejected appeals for co-opera- 
tion from the Zionist newspapers and public, and with the greatest 
solicitude for the comfort and property of the community to which the 
murderers and incendiaries belong. In 1938, a single year, over fifty 
Arabs were condemned to death; how many such sentences have been 
passed—and hew many carried out—against Zionists in 1945, 6, or °7? 
Have any?—I am, Sir, &c., STEPHEN H. LONGRIGG. 
Rollers, Tadley, Basingstoke. 








RESTRICTIONS ON ARTISTS 


Sir,—There has recently been a good deal of discussion about the pos- 
sibility of London assuming the cultural leadership of Europe, and on 
the economic level it has been pointed out how considerable would be 
the financial benefits resulting from such a position. The issue is not, 
of course, a simple one, but so far as painting is concerned I believe 
we hold a strong hand. If we are to attract artists and buyers from 
the rest of the world, however, as Paris did for more than half a cen- 
tury, one self-evident preliminary is free access for painters and paint- 
ings. At the moment we continue to surround ourselves with artificial 
barriers. The existing import restrictions, fer instance, permit works 
ef art to be brought into the country only on condition that they are 
not sold internally, and on condition that at the end of six months they 
are returned to ther country of origin. This means, since dealers are 
not in the business primarily to make philanthropic gestures at a financial 
less, not only that the public can but seldom see work from abroad, 
but that old masters are leaving the country without hope of replace- 
ment, that it becomes almost impossible to arrange reciprocal exhibitions 
of contemporary work except under the auspices of Governments, and 
that painters of other nations look upon London as a place to be avoided. 
At a time, that is to say, when we should be aiding by every possible 
means the expansion of the School of London and the greater spread 
of its reputation, we are in fact, for the sake of short-term objectives, 
cutting off our nose to spite our face—Yours, &c., 
39 Thurloe Square, South Kensington, S.W. 7. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


A CURRICULUM FOR GIRLS 


Sr.—In your issue of March 28th, Mr. Guy Boas contributed an article 
on The Extra School Year. 1 agree heartily with many of his proposals 
and criticisms, but I do deprecate the emphasis on “more domestic 
science” for girls. Unfortunately most mixed schools are under the 
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direction of head masters, and domestic science is their one idea for 
girls. It is a useful subject and not one to be neglected, but no more 
capable of producing a good wife and mother than a course in gardening 
Or carpentry can produce a good father and husband. Parents of both 
sexes should be people of character with mental and spiritual resources 
which enable them to give something of value to their children. Mothers, 
particularly, need a good physique, and games, swimming and gym. 
nastics are as necessary for girls as boys. I was glad to read of one 
head master who thinks that bovs should learn to be good husbands 
and fathers; no doubt a little domestic science would help. Many 
women work too soon after a confinement or operation because their 
husbands are so helpless. 

To teach domestic science to young girls under fourteen is a waste 
of time ; they are not interested and merely play at it. When girls have 
a real prospect of a home of their own, they are very interested, and 
in a course at a domestic-science college or evening class, do good 
work. I think both boys and girls at fifteen should at school learn 
physiology and hygiene and understand the principles of healthy living, 
Technical skills are best left to a later age. I do beg head masters 
not to starve young minds because they are in girls’ bodies; it is the 
empty headed who make poor wives and mothers.—Yours sincerely, 

51 Frederick Street, Oldham. Mary CLaypon, 


THE FRENCH TAPESTRIES 


Sm,—Janus, in his note on the French tapestries, asks why the Minister 
of Education presided at the opening and why M. Georges Salles did 
not speak. The Spectator has always shown such sympathy to the arts 
that we think you may like to know how the opening was arranged. 
Mr. Tomlinson is the Minister responsible for the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and he was there as host to introduce the guests: Mrs. Hugh 
Dalton, who opened the exhibition, and His Excellency the French 
Ambassador, representing the French Government, by whom the 
tapestries are lent. We were particularly glad to welcome the Minister 
at his first public appearance at an exhibition of such international 
importance. It was an honour and a great pleasure to have with us 
M. Georges Salles and M. Louis Joxe, and we only wish we could have 
heard them speak too. But custom demands that formal openings should 
not go on for too long.—yYours faithfully, 
LEIGH ASHTON 
(Director of the Victoria and Albert Museum) 
PHILIP JAMES 
(Director of Art, Arts Counci! of Great Britain), 
9 Belgrave Square, S.W. 1. 


CRITICISM AND FAITH 


Sir,—So far as the “conspiracy of silence” is concerned Canon Smyth’s 
letter is sufficiently answered by Mr. Somerville. But his attack upon 
the intolerance of the Divinity Faculty of Cambridge University requires 
a word of comment. It is not fair to brand the Faculty with the 
liberalism which is properly ascribed to me ; and even I can protest that 
in no single election at which I have been present has party colour 
influenced the result. It would be interesting to know who are the 
supposed victims of our exclusiveness. Can it be that Canon Smyth 
is basing a general accusation upon a misreading of his own experience? 
—Yours faithfully, C. E. RAVEN. 
The Lodge, Christ’s College, Cambridge. 






















































THANKS TO GEORGE III 


Sir,—The member of the Soviet delegation, who was surprised to find 
a portrait of George Washington in the National Gallery (A Spectator’s 
Notebook, March 28th), might have been told that, to strike a fair 
balance, there is a full-length portrait of George III hanging at the top 
of the main stairs in the British Embassy at Washington. I once asked 
one of the Embassy secretaries why that particular king had been chosen. 
“You see.” he said, “he was one of our greatest kings. He got rid 
of the American colonies while there was still time.”—I am, yours, &c, 
The Athenaeum, Pail Mall, S.W.1 











A. L. Goopnart. 






RUSSIAN SCIENCE 


Sir,—I must confess that I began to read the article Russian Science by 
Dr. Trevor I. Williams (The Spectator, April 4th) with the greatest 
interest. It is so rare that a report from a pen of a scientist about the 
conditions in which science is placed in the U.S.S.R., is appearing in the 
English Press But I had not gone very far in reading, when to my great 
surprise I stumbled on the follewing lines: —“It is reported that m 
consequence of his (Vavilov’s) failure to accept views which he was com 
vinced were false he was arrested and executed in 1943.” As everyonty 
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who is following the scientific life in Russia, knows, S. I. Vavilov is still 
the President of the Russian Academy of Science, and Prof. Zysenko, 
his opponent, whc—we must presume from the content of the article— 
js “popular politically,” is, as he was at the time of the controversy 
between him and Vavilov, one of his colleagues, one of the vice-presidents. 
If Dr. Williams did not doubt his credentials to write about Russian 
science in general, and the case of Vavilov in particular, then he ought 
to know that only a few weeks ago the same “ arrested and executed ” 
Vavilov published an article about the work of the Academy of Science— 
to which Pravda, the official newspaper of the Communist Party, devoted 
two half-pages.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, I. M. BILLIk. 
18 Horbury Crescent, London, W. 11. 


A PRECEDENT FOR CONSCRIPTION 


Sin—The Spectator, in its article on National Service, says: “It has 
been said in recent discussions that we have never had compulsory service 
in peace-time before. We have not.” G. M. Trevelyan, in his English 
Social History, p. 167, says: “Another sign of the self-respect and 
self-reliance of the English commonfolk was training for military service. 
It was only during the long period of peace and safety after Waterloo, 
that men began to regard it as part of English liberty not to be trained 
for defence. In all previous ages the opposite and more rationa] idea 
had prevailed. In the later Middle Ages the national skill in archery 
and the obligation to serve in the militia of town and country had 
fostered the spirit of popular independence which Froissart, Fortescue 
and other writers had noticed as peculiarly English.’—Yours 
faithfully. , C. G. CRAWLEY. 
22 Manland Avenue, Harpenden, Herts. 


BOGUS INITIALS 


Sir,—As long as Janus confined himself to attacks on the University of 
Outer Mongolia and other non-existent bodies of this type his remarks 
on bogus degrees and diplomas provided a good deal of. healthy fun; 
but now that he has extended his criticisms to the poor F.Z.S. and 
F.R.G.S., one wonders where his crusading zeal will eventually lead. 
After all, a newly-made bishop who receives an honorary doctorate knows 
no more divinity than he did when he was a humble priest, and even 
an F.R.S. is not necessarily a great scientist. And what would Janus 
himself one of them) say about the thousands of Oxford and Cambridge 
M.A.s who “ flagrantly exploit their degrees for commercial purposes 
or to gratify personal vanity”? Janus’s M.A. simply means, “I have 
forgotten most of what I knew when I took my B.A... but have managed 
to scrape together enough money to purchase this higher degree.”—I am, 
&e., ROBERT ABIGAIL. 
Kentisbeare, Devon. 


BASICALLY FISHY 


Sir—As Basic English Foundation, am shy at give answer on polite 

question, will some man that has learn lingo tell me how say with Basic 

“These premises will shortly be opened by a fresh and fried fishmonger.” 

—I make respect for you. HORATIO NELSON OGGUWINKI. 
Gold Coast. 


ANGLO-SAXON OR CELT 


$1n,—Major Johnston, in his too kind review of my Strategy in the Second 
World War, accuses me of “ Saxon tactlessness” in describing General 
Henry Lloyd as an Englishman. May I say that I intended no disrespect 
to the inhabitants of Wales? I merely adopted the description of Lloyd 
that is, I think, invariable in the records. The term “ Briton” (though 
strictly applicable to a Welshman) sounds pedantic or poetical. (Rhymesters 
find difficulty with the three-syllable “Engliskman.”) “ Englishman ” 
is a loose but convenient generic term for the inhabitants of this island.— 
ithfully, A. H. Burne. 


etheld Terrace, W. 8. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tue date is at hand when certain fruit-growing districts in England, 
such as Pershore and Evesham, Wisbech and various areas in Kent, become 
bridal, as do those wild places where the blackthorn flourishes, as along 
famous Leicestershire hedgerows. This wealth of white blossom, uninter- 
rupted by leaf, is a real rival to Housman’s cherry blossom, and is more 
concentrated. Unhappily it is often accompanied by the bit of weather 
known as our “blackthorn winter,” which may half-ruin the blossom. 
One private grower avers, I am told, that he has had a better plum crop 
since he took the habit of hanging vases full of blackthorn flower among 
his trees. Such aids may presumably help a little, but fertilisation of 
blossom that needs the wind as well as the insect depends essentially 
on the right weather; and the right weather is not only absence of frost, 
but a due combination of sun and shower and wind, and the typical 
April is ideal for the purpose. This latest March produced nothing 
typical except its gales, and gardeners and farmers waited wholly in vain 
for this golden dust. Not a speck was vouchsafed, and scarcely a seed 
was entrusted to the land. Were ever so many arrears to be made up 
in April ? 
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The Value of Mud 


The only creatures that found some satisfaction in the unprecedented 
rains of March were the thrushes. To judge by one example, they started 
building as soon as ever the snow began to melt, and enjoyed the provision 
of the mud desired for the lining of the nest. They use mud, not only 
aS a separate material, but as a mortar, in Britain as abroad. I have 
watched that most comely thrush, which Americans call a robin, drawing 
long bents through slush before weaving it into the structure; and just 
the right sort of poo! is not easily found. Swallows, of course, like some 
South American mud-builders, may wait for weeks before the right 
conditions are available. The blackbird may use as much mud as rhe 
thrush in the composition of the nest, though she does not use it as a 
lining. It is astonishing how much mud rooks employ, and they carry 
it—or so it appears—in neat dollops, not only by chance adhesion to sticks. 
Some of their this year’s nests were thrown down by the gales. In one 
such nest, many years ago, I found a family of earth-worms, unquestion- 
ably bred in the elm tops, like the fishes in Horace’s description of the 
great flood. 


The Wash 

Ir would be thought an insult if you asked an educated person if he 
knew what and where the Wash lay; yet how many could give a 
sufficient answer? Hardly less important than the shallow replica of the 
Zuider Zee between Lincolnshire and Norfolk, a space slowly silting up, 
is the long narrow strip of Fenland along the Bedford Level, which is 
also called “the Wash,” though the word is more than a local place 
name. It indicates the stretch of land that lies between a dyke, canal 
or ex-river and a parallel wall built to protect against further flooding. 
One stretch of dyke is so long and straight that you can detect on it the 
curvature of the earth ! 


The Strangest Bird 


In a letter written from New Zealand to a small child in England I 
learn some new details about that almost extinct oddity the kiwi, new 
being revived. Thus: “Last week I was in Hastings and I saw three 
kiwis, father, mother and son... . A kiwi mother weighs’ about 5 Ib., 
but lays an egg 1 Jb. in weight. A White Leghorn hen weighs 5 lb. but 
lays an egg which is only 2 ounces in weight. When the egg hatches 
father kiwi looks after the chick and won’t let mother have anything to 
do with it.... Kiwis have a long beak, as you know ; and right at the 
end of it are the two nostrils. At the other end—near the eyes—are 
whiskers like a cat’s. The birds are practically blind in daylight and only 


come out at night. That is the story of the kiwi, one of the strangest 
birds in the world. 


” 


In My Garden 
In a trip taken along the Fen floods in the neighbourhood of Ged- 
nanchester and the singularly interesting region by Earith I was astonished 
to see the amount of glass used for farm cultivation, some of it in the 
form of houses, some of it in cloches. Some fields look like the French 
gardens round Paris or the Dutch gardens by Delft. There is no doubt 
that the portable cloche has now proved itseif; and become almost a 
necessity of the garden. It enables sowing to be done earlier, if only by 
keeping the ground dry and warm, as well as giving protection to the 
grown plant. Tomato-growing out of doors has ceased to be a gamble. 
W. BEAcH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


. 

Shelley Analysed 
The Nascent Mind of Shelley. By A. M. D. Hughes. 

Press 15s. 

“Tuts book,” Professor Hughes tells us in his preface, “has been 
written in order to demonstrate the high degree of continuity in 
Shellev’s main ideas and the relevance to his poetry of their worth 
and weight.” His method of tracing this continuity is largely to re- 
tell the story of Shelley’s tarly years, up to the time of his first 
meeting with Gedwin, but from the point of view of the psychologist 
rather than that of the recorder merely of external events. Particular 
attention is given to the influence which Shelley’s reading and per- 
sonal intellectual contacts exerted on his gradually maturing mind. 
In ali his allegiances Shelley was nothing if not an enthusiast, and 
his letters and early writings efford ample evidence of the various 
influences which were brought to bear upon him. What is remark- 
able is their extremely varied character. Professor Hughes illuminates 
for us the various cross-currents meeting in the growing mind of 
Shelley which are so characteristic of the whole complex movement 
of ideas which accompanied the Romantic revolt in literature and 
the French Revolution. Science and scientific theory, a Romantic 
interest in the occult and the horrifying, Godwinian ideas of political 
justice, Rousseau’s cult of feeling, and, finally, Platonism and Neo- 
Hellenism—these diverse and seemingly often contradictory elements 
continually jostle against each other in his work. Had he attained 
to a greater maturity of intellect—as he might or might not have 
done if he had lived longer—perhaps he would have achieved a great 
poem, a veritable myth for the nineteenth century (something com- 
parable to the two parts of Faust) in which all these interests would 
have been harmonised. As it is, his poetry is often littke more 
than a dazzle of broken lights, a mass of beautiful but inchoate and 
fragmentary imagery. 

Professor Hughes deserves praise for the thoroughness and patience 
with which he has gone over his material. This cannot always have 
been an easy task, for who could readily be persuaded to read 
through Lady Morgan’s The Missionary or James Henry Lawrence’s 
Lhe Empire of the Nairs—wild novels, from which, as Professor 
Hughes shows, Shelley drew themes and ideas which he was able 
to convert into poetry? Nor can the poet’s own youthful excursions 
into the field of the Gothic novel—St. Irvyne and Zastrozzi—iurnish 
any easier reading. Of more general interest, perhaps, are the 
character-sketches of the various personalities which helped to mould 
Shellev’s mind in his boyhood days. In particular, Dr. Lind, 
physician, traveller, collector, experimental scientist and eccentric, 
under whose influence Shelley came in his Eton days, must have 
been a sufficiently remarkable man. He achieves a final apotheosis 
in his young friend’s poetry, ‘as the model for the aged hermit who 
liberates Laon in The Revolt cf Islam. 

Fortunately for Professor Hughes, perhaps, the vexed question ol 
what lav behind the break-up of Shelley’s first marriage, and the 
f blame which is to be traced to the defects of either Harriet’s 
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or her husband’s character, lies outside the scope of his study. Ip 
regard to Sir Timothy Shelley, Professor Hughes appears to be con- 
tent with the traditional portrait of him as stupid, overbearing and 
intolerant, though some of us may suspect that, genius apart, Sir 
Timothy’s son must have seemed an exceedingly tiresome young 
man, whose behaviour at Oxford and subsequently might well have 
exasperated a more patient man. A somewhat unexpected feature 
of Shelley’s early background is his coldness towards, and even 
distaste for his mother. The intensity of the mother-son relation- 
ship, which forms such a marked feature in the biography of many 
creative artists, seems to have been replaced, in Shelley’s case, by 
his abnormally strong attachment for his sister Elizabeth. To the 
psycho-analytical interpreters of Shelley, who have sought to estab- 
lish the bisexual or homosexual nature of his make-up, Professor 
Hughes devotes a short appendix dealing with this suggestive but 
unsatisfactory field of investigation with a commendable balance and 
sanity. JouHN HeatH-Stupes, 


With Malice Towards All 


Top Secret. By Ralph Ingersoll. (Partridge Publications. 15s.) 


RATHER more than three years ago I reviewed in these columns 
Mr. Ingersoll’s earlier wat book, The Battle is the Pay-Off. It was 
a readable, straightforward account of American troops in action in 
North Africa ; it caused no sensation. Top Secret, however, seems 
to have been written with the deliberate intention of creating a 
sensation. Its publication in the United States, over a year ago, 
aroused comment in our Press, and the way was well prepared for 
the British edition now issued. Let it be said at once that Top 
Secret is extremely readable, even more readable than Mr. Ingersoll’s 
earlier book ; few readers will take it up without finishing it in a 
single session. It may also conceivably act as a tonic to Britons 
somewhat jaded after a winter of crises, for to Mr. Ingersoll the 
British combine the courage of lions, the obstinacy of mules and 
the subtlety of serpents, and proved more than a match for the 
honest, but simple, Americans. Its historical value is rather difficult 
to assess, since few outside a limited circle possess the knowledge 
to confirm or refute Mr. Ingersoll’s facts. But on the face of it, the 
book bears the mark of being based on the common, but unreliable, 
gossip of a large headquarters, and there is undoubtedly a strong 
bias on the author’s part. Not only does he do his best to belittle 
all British statesmen and commanders, but his own side (apart from 
General Bradley) by no means escape. There are times’ indeed 
when the reader might be puzzled as to whether the war was 
against Germany or between the United States and Britain 

One principal theme of the book is that British opposition delayed 
the invasion of North West Europe, and that the British would 
have preferred to invade Europe by way of the Balkans. Little 
evidence is adduced to show that the invasion of Normandy would 
have been a feasible operation at any earlier date ; what Stalin said, 
in this connection, is certainly not evidence. The undeniable facts 
are that Overlord was a hazardous operation, that it required 4 
margin of strength to make it work, that the margin was small 
enough in 1944, and that in earlier years there would have been 
no margin at all. Mr. Ingersoll dees aot seem to realise that an 
operation of such magnitude could not have been allowed to fail; 
there would have been no second chance. The second point in 
his argument is hardly worked out at all. Little attempt is made to 
refute the Balkan plan, beyond informing us that “it didn’: make 
sense.” And it is surely a little naive to try to discredit it by saying 
that it had a political purpose. It was not only Clausewitz who 
regarded war as the bloody continuation of politics ; the American 
Sherman also believed that one ought to wage war in such a way 
as to achieve a satisfactory peace. The question is still an open one, 
and when it is discussed the post-war situation in Europe cannot 
be ruled out as irrelevant. 

There are occasions when one regrets the malicious journalist in 
Mr. Ingersoll. It is unfortunate that his chapter on the Ardennes 
break-through should be entitled “ Bradley vs. Montgomery.” For 
one thing, it relegates Rundstedt to unnecessary oblivion, and for 
another, it obscures the excellent arguments for unified command 
of the forces north and south of the German salient. Indeed Mr. 
Ingersoll dismisses too lightly the arguments in favour of a single 
commander of ground forces. They were not merely a part of 2 
British ruse to get the war run their way. One can make out 4 
very good case for such a post, and it is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that the appointment should have gone to a British officer 5 
in 1943 the Americans were handicapped by their late entry :nt0 
the war. 
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Amusing as it is, this book can hardly be described as a fortunate 
essay in inter-Allied understanding. Founded on back-stairs gossip 
among the back-room boys. obviously intended for consumption by 
the electorate at home, it can perhaps best be excused as a symptom 
of American growing pains. In two world wars American touchiness 
about the independence and integrity of their forces has caused 
trouble. Perhaps, if there is to be a World War III, Americans will 
be in it from the start and the problem will not arise. 

S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 


Evidence and the Occult 


Some Human Oddities, Studies in the Queer, the Uncanny and the 
Fanatical. By E. J. Dingwall. (Home and Van Thal. 15s.) 


THE Studies are six in number, and they more than Adequately 
fulfil their description. Dr. Dingwall has deliberately chosen subjects 
which throw light on the extent of human credulity from different 
angles. St. Joseph of Copertino (early seventeenth century) was the 
friar who habitually flew over worshippers in church, often retaining 
the kneeling attitude while in the air, to alight on the altar (where his 
advent left flowers and tapers undisturbed). James Allen was one 
of the cases, fairly numerous in every age, of a woman (if woman 
she completely was) masquerading successfully through life as a 
man. Berbiguier (early nineteenth century) occupied himself mainly 
in trapping demons and bottling them, a process attended by many 
singular manifestations. Francois de Paris, the Deacon of Paris 
(1690-1727), had apparently little to distinguish him in life except 
austerity, but his burial in the cemetery of St. Médard at Paris 
made that place of rest a place of both noisy and noisome orgies, 
accompanied by a number of miraculous cures, the first of which 
occurred on the day the Deacon was buried. Of the notorious 
medium Daniel Dunglas Home, the prototype of Browning’s Mr. 
Sludge, most people know something already. Finally Angel Anna, 
alias Swami Viva Ananda, alias (more prosaically) Laura Jackson, 
was just a plain swindler, exploiting the occult, particularly sexual 
aspects of it, for profit; her main interest lies in the fact that 
“ceremonies” said to be unfit for description in print had their 
setting in rooms at 99 Gower Street where The Spectator is now 
edited—light, it may be hoped, having by this time dispelled 
darkness. 

Each of these cases raises questions to which Dr. Dingwall, who is 
a serious and experienced investigator, attempts no final answer. 
The supreme question, of course, is what weight of testimony is 
necessary to justify the acceptance by reasonable men of the records 
of occurrences so far removed from normal experience as to justify 
the description miraculous, full allowance being made for the un- 
reliability of devotees and the effects of hallucination, mesmeric 
influence and conscious or unconscious exaggeration. Levitation, for 
example—the power of certain persons to rise from the ground and 
float unsupported in the air—must be taken as an established fact, 
rare though authenticated instances of it may be. Does this provide 
some solid basis for the legends surrounding the flying friar—whose 
feats, it is pertinent to emphasise, were witnessed by a number of 
persons prominent in Church and State in Italy and France, who 
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declared emphatically their conviction of the reality of what they 
saw? The question, no doubt, cannot be decisively answered. But 
the point is that it cannot be decisively answered in the negative, 
however incredible the manifestations may appear. 

The test case, of course, is the medium Home, whose reputation 
was created in the heart of fashionable London, within the memory 
of many persons now living. Were his performances completely 
fraudulent, partly fraudulent, or not fraudulent at all? Their charac- 
teristics—table-rappings and tiltings, spirit hands, phantom forms, 
mystic lights, levitation—were notorious, and among the persons 
familiar with Home, and varying between complete credulity and com- 
plete scepticism, were the Emperor and Empress of France, Adolphus 
Trollope, the Lord Dunraven of the day, Ruskin, Sir William 
Crookes, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and of course the Brownings. On 
the whole affair Dr. Dingwall returas an open verdict. “Was he,” 
he asks, “merely a clever exponent of trickery in advance of his 
time, or did he in fact possess powers of the nature of which we 
know little oc nothing? 1 shall not attempt to answer this question 
even if I were able to do so.” But Dr. Dingwall does at least make 
smooth the way for any whom his narration may stimulate to 
investigation on their own account. Each of his studies contains 
illustrative references to similar cases in history, with bibliographies 
running in one case, Home’s, to close on four pages. The whole 
book consists of less than two hundred pages, but it is an unusual 
and singularly fascinating volume. 

WARREN POSTBRIDGE. 


Arch Egoist 


Ego 8. Continuing the Autobiography of James Agate. _Iilus- 
trated. (Harrap. 15s.) 


Mr. AGATE is magnificently English. Here is the type of cultured 
Englishman who will forever baffle the foreigner who is vainly attempt- 
ing to understand the complexities and contradictions in the English 
character. For Mr. James Agate is a very complex character. The 
many readers of the earlier Egos of Mr. Agate will be well versed 
in his character, his likes and dislikes. They will know already the 
cast of dramatis personae (otherwise Mr. Agate’s friends and acquaint- 
ances) which are so cleverly woven into his autobiographic work. 
They will know that Mr. Agate loves the theatre, that he is a mine of 
erudition on past theatrical history, that he is very musical, that he is 
a man violent in his loves and hates, and that he loves horses and 
cricket. Indeed, he records in this new volume of Ego that one of 
his ambitions is to be elected President of the Hackney Herse Society. 

Although Mr. Agate calls Ego an autobiography it is really a diary, 
and like all good diarists he is obsessed with his own personality. 
It is this revelation of the likes and dislikes of Mr. James Agate, of 
his many friends and acquaintances, of his numerous correspondents, 
that makes his books so fascinating. You may not always agree with 
Agate, but you cannot help admiring his tireless industry, his enquiring 
mind, and his underlying kindness to his fellow creatures. Ego 8 
is as lively a volume as its predecessors, and if anything it seems more 
humane. As he grows older, Agate appears to take an ever-increasing 
interest in the young and struggling aspirant to the theatre and to 
letters, and his accounts of some of his latest discoveries are amongst 
the most interesting passages in his new volume. 

I have already mentioned Mr. Agate’s trick of dramatising his 
friends. This makes the new volume and its seven predecessors 
excellent reading, but after reading this latest Ego I am beginning 
to wonder whether he does not need more new characters and players. 
His faithful ex-assistant Jock, now an established theatre critic as 
Alan Dent, was charming company in the earlier books when he was 
still an endearing, rather shy, erudite, but gauche young man. Now 
that success has come to Jock, I find him less entertaining company. 
The many letters from Jock in the present volume confirm that he 
is only a pale imitation of his master, James Agate, and that the time 
for changing his former engaging mixture of erudition and naivete 
has arrived. 

Still, Mr. Agate introduces a number of new and interesting 
characters into the personal drama which is his daily life. I particu- 
larly liked Aircraftman C. B. Zakon, who writes first from the Middle 
East that he has discovered and loved the novels of W. J. Locke. 
Another tantalising character is the American sergeant, Tom Curtiss. 
Mr. Agate obviously thinks highly of Sergeant Curtiss, for he pubd- 
lishes a full-page photograph of his American friend. But apart from 
a few letters from Curtiss in which he writes of his impressions 
liberated Paris we are told little about him. Perhaps we shall learn 
more about him in Ego 9? Then there is the Mickey Rooney-ish 
young ex-Durham Light Infantry soldier who spent five years in 4 
prisoner-of-war camp and wants to be an actor. Ego 8 abounds in 
good things. Covering the year 1945 it offers an unusual cross-section 
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of post-war London life, and I would recommend it to everyone who 
wants to know about intellectual life in contemporary London. 
Finally, Mr. Agate, although he proclaims himself a supreme egoist, 
is at heart a kindly, sensitive and extremely gifted old gentleman. 
DEREK PATMORE. 


The Character of Mozart 


Mozart : His Character and Work. By Alfred Einstein. Translated 
by Arthur Mendel and Nathan Broder. (Cassell. 21s.) 


Tuts is a study of Mozart’s character and his work by an eminent 
scholar with a wide and deep musical understanding and sympathy, 
who has specialised in the music of the eighteenth century and uses 
all his detailed knowledge of the lesser figures of the day to cast new 
light on the most original and least revolutionary of composers. Dr. 
Einstein’s erudition has not damped his enthusiasm, and his insight 
into the nature of Mozart’s genius is born of love as well as knowledge. 
He is perhaps at his best when he js dealing with the operatic element 
in Mozart which he wisely says penetrates almost all his instrumental 
music and is far from being confined to works actually written fot 
the stage. His chapter on Mozart’s church music will correct many 
misconceptions and may perhaps stimulate performances of this most 
neglected body of works. 

Dr. Einstein’s knowledge of the musical life of the eighteenth 
century, which enables him to see Mozart in perspective and to assess 
his genius so accurately and in such precise terms, sometimes leads 
him into the favourite pitfall of the scholar. We are prepared to 
accept in principle the influence of J. C. Bach upon Mozart, of the 
Haydns and of Schobert. But in some of the instances quoted it is 
difficult to believe that both Mozart and the composer to whom he is 
said to be indebted are not simply using the universal language of the 
eighteenth century. Thus on pages 136 and 219 the arguments for 
Mozart’s indebtedness seem to me quite unconvincing, while on pages 
11§ and 187 the examples of Schobert and Haydn quoted in the text 
seem to have only the vaguest and most superficial resemblance to the 
parallel quotations from Mozart. This tendency to rather far-fetched 
argument appears in the passages dealing with Mozart’s matrimonial 
affairs, where it is difficult to resist the feeling that the author -is so 
prejudiced in favour of his hero that he sees the Weber family in an 
unnecessarily dark light. The same tendency leads to almost ludicrous 
results on page 240, where the piano sonatas K.279-284 are said to 
have been written as a series “ as we should see . . . from the sequence 
of the keys in which they are written: C, F, B flat, G, D. Mozart 
first proceeds downwards from C three fifths in succession and, then 
again from C, upwards two.” In the same way, are parallel thirds 
and sixths, slurs, knocking rhythm and the key of E-flat major really 
“ Masonic elements”? They are all found so universally in every 
eighteenth-century composer that it is hard to believe. 

The chapters dealing with Mozart’s life are full of fascinating 
detail, mostly of course drawn from the letters. I think it bold 
to say that “the dramatist Mozart . . . knew as much about women 
as Shakespeare,” if only for the reason that his librettists must 
have been at least partly responsible for the creation of all the 
characters in his operas, male or female, and Mozart’s part in their 
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psychological representation is therefore very hard to assess accurately 
And Dr. Einstein admits that in everyday life Mozart did not show 
great power of judging women. An even more fantastic generalisa. 
won appears on page 77, where “the relation of educated Catholics 
to their religion in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries” jg 
summed up in an anecdote of the court of Louis XIV which leads 
the reader to suppose that Catholicism for two centuries was regarded 
by “all educated Catholics ” as an indoor game akin to charades, Dr, 
Einstein finds evidence of fatalism in Mozart’s letters, but he quotes 
as evidence passages which breathe a very proper—if slightly per- 
functory—Christian resignation, (He admits that the Mozarts could 
not be counted among the “ educated Catholics ” whose religion he 
dismisses so airily, and that Mozart was, until his acquaintance with 
Freemasonry in Vienna and even after, a believing Catholic.) 
These are real blemishes in a work which is, generally speaking, 
such a happy blend of scholarship and enthusiasm, so generous and 
sane in its judgements of men and works of art. In another edition 
the often fantastic mistranslations of musical terms should be 
corrected. “ Measures” for bars, “two quarter meter” for two-four 
time, “eights,” “ sixteenths” and even “ thirty-second notes” for 
quavers, semi-quavers, &c., “ voice-leading ” for movement of parts 
should never have been allowed to appear in an English edition, 
On page 300 the German Seiten has its meaning of “sides,” not 
“ pages ” which makes nonsense of the passage. “ Belongs among,” 
“cater to” and the rapidly spreading “stems from” are none of 
them English, and should be removed also. Martin Cooper. 


The Working of a Master-Mind 


Virgil’s Mind at Work. An analysis of the Symbolism of the Aeneid. 
By Robert W. Cruttwell. (Basil Blackwell. 10s. 6d.) 

VirGit’s achievement in the Aeneid is often too readily taken for 
granted. His direct suggestions are relatively easy, but scholars 
have generally shirked the task of explaining the allusions by which 
so much of his universal knowledge was incorporated in his epic 
and blended with the spontaneity of high poetry Huis own pessi- 
mism might justifiably deter them from doing so, for he once con- 
fessed to Augustus that the mood in which he had undertaken his 
mighty task seemed almost one of mental deficiency. Any attempt, 
therefore, to elucidate the working of his mind is admirable in con- 
ception but hazardous in execution, as Mr. Cruttwell’s book will 
testify. 

Symbolism generally denotes a well-known movement in poetry 
of the nineteenth century and later in France and elsewhere, but the 
word may be transferred legitimately, though in a slightly different 
sense, to the criticism of ancient literature. Among the moderns 
the symbol evokes the idea ; to the Greeks and Romans it suggested 
the theme. The interpretation of much of their poetry would gain 
considerably from the wise and restrained use of this neglected 
branch of aestheticism. Such illumination indeed has been shed 
recently on Pindar by the Sather Lectures of Professor Gilbert 
Norwood, and one may hope that the Warden of Wadham will do 
for more of the ancients what he has already done for five modern 
poets in The Heritage of Symbolism. Mr. Cruttwell, whose ex- 
pressed indebtedness to the highly individual Virgilianism of Mr. 
W. F. Jackson Knight is obvious throughout, brings to his under- 
taking unlimited enthusiasm, remarkable penetration and a good 
knowledge of Virgil; but his approach is frequently too subjective. 
His imagination runs riot from Bovillae ori the Appian Way and the 
tabula Iliaca so conveniently unearthed there, with many divagations, 
to beehive-huts which are the counterpart of hut-beehives, and these 
are suggested by a certain round, domed receptacle on that very 
tablet. Nor does the story end there. The evidence and argument 
are cumulative throughout to the author, but most readers will be 
bewildered by the medley. 

The obscurity is deepened by the use of language even more 
clumsy and rambling than the structure. Sentences full of un- 
naturally mated words are loosely strung over lengthy paragraphs, 
broken only by references which richly interlard the indigestible 
context, but which are still insufficient to satisfy the reader's 
curiosity about the dogma. Now and then there is a striving after 
a novel euphuism which reaches its climax in the following para- 
graph (p. 174): “ For, since the three inseparable conditions of a 
fertility are those of feeding, breeding and heeding, the sow became 
a widespread fertility-symbol as being not only a great feeder, 

a great breeder, but also a great heeder both of her brood and of her 
food. Since, moreover, the interior of the sow is at once a rapacious 
tomb for her greedily swallowed food and a capacious womb for her 
lustily seeded brood, she came in time to symbolise that equivalence 
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Your Local Authority 


By Charles Barratt, Town Clerk of Coventry. 


This is not a textbook but a comprehensive guide 
to municipal goyernment for the ordinary citizen 
interested in local affairs. It covers the whole field 
of local government services, and its fresh and vigorous 
treatment makes it a first-class introduction to the 
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of tomb to womb which in her case meant the birth of her jealously 
food brood as resulting from the death of her jealously heeded 
The involved presentation will rerplex.the scholar and baffle the 
keenest amateur of the poet. Such distortion of mind and language 
may bring Virgilian and classical studies as a whole into disrepute. 
If their good name is to be saved, the general reader is earnestly 
entreated to avoid recent aberrations of scholarship, and to turn for 
a truer appreciation of Virgil to the graceful lucidity of Glover or 
Mackail. R. J. Getty. 


Medicine and Society 


An Approach to Social Medicine. By J. D. Kershaw. 
Tindall and Cox. 15s.) 
Ever since the dawn of civilisation many philosophers and most 
doctors have known and proclaimed that health is not merely freedom 
from disease; that it does not depend merely upon pills, potions 
and the surgeon’s knife ; and that it requires for its fulfilment such 
things as good food, good houses, a congenial occupation and a 
happy home life. But as society has become more complex and 
industrialised, a certain departmentalisation has taken place. The 
inhabitants or specialists of each department have tended to con- 
centrate on their own spheres of action, to leave the rest to the other 
fellows, and the broader views and general co-ordination to nobody 
in particular. The doctor has deemed it his proper duty—and has 
often had little time for anything else—to deal with the actual patient 
in the bed before him or to search into she disease from which 
the patient is suffering. The legislator has been mainly concerned 
with the material prosperity and safety of the State entrusted to him. 
The minister of religion has been more engrossed with the next 
world than this. 

It was perhaps time, therefore, that the phrase “ social medicine ” 
should be coined, and if it is 2 moot point whether it should develop 
into yet another speciality, it may well serve a useful purpose by 
reaffirming the ancient truths, by dovetailing into one another the 
various agencies already dealing with most of its problems and so 
bringing about, in due course, its own and honourable demise. For 
almost every communal activity, as Dr. Kershaw shows, plays its 
part in the ease or dis-ease of the State—the form of its government, 
its marriage laws, its religion and the organisation of its industries 
scarcely less than such undertakings as water supplies, lighting and 
heating and all the provisions to combat actual illness when it appears. 
To describe the whole possible field of social medicine is therefore 
a task that might daunt the bravest, and Dr. Kershaw, himself a 
Medical Officer of Health, can be warmly commended for his courage 
and the comprehension and conciseness that he has brought to his 
task. 

Here and there he has perhaps inevitably been drawn into over- 
simplification and generalisations that are hardly just. Not many 
scholars and fewer theologians would agree, for instance, that “the 
basis of formal religion is a belief in a particular dogma or series 
of dogmas which are incapable of concrete proof,” and that “ their 
acceptance depends whether emotion can overrule reason or persuade 
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it to turn a blind eye in a particular direction.” Nor is it in most 
cases true—indeed, it is grossly untrue—that “the general practi. 
tioner actively resents the attempts which the community is making 
to develop the personal health services,” because “by providing 
these services the community is preventing him from earning his 
legitimate fees.” Again, it is certainly not generally true either of 
industrial medical officers ar the firms that employ them that they 
“may be required to sacrifice their honesty to expediency.” The 
average industrial medical officer is not a yes-man. Nor would his 
advice be much good to his employers—who are usually, after all, 
decent and kindly people—if he were. Further, it is not generally 
true—even if it once were—that the Civil Servant, “ who has been to 
the right school and speaks with the right accent, may rise far 
higher than the man who is merely good at his work.” He may, 
of course, if his work is better. But Dr. Kershaw should go the 
rounds of the Civil Service and see for himself how many of its 
administrators and heads of departments were in fact educated at 
the older and more famous of our public schools. Every now and 
then, too, he seems by implication to be unaware that, while a large 
number of earnest people desire to do good to others by means 
of inspection and instruction, there is a stubborn and innate dislike 
in most Englishmen of “ being done good to,” and at least a possible 
danger that some day they may emerge from their local pubs and 
pavilions and throw many of what may seem to them these medical 
and psychological snoopers out on their ears. 

But a truce to grumbles, and none of these things is a reason for 
laissez aller. To build enough good and beautiful houses ; to banish 
monotony from industry and restore the joy and pride of craftsman- 
ship or, if that is not possible, to provide in leisure sufficient oppor- 
tunities to satisfy the creative urge that is in most men; to secure 
that everybody shall have the fullest chance to develop his own 
particular mens sana in his own particular corpore sano—all this 
will give employment. and to spare to legislators, industrialists, 
teachers, ministers of religion and doctors. For the skill with which 
he has sketched the huge acreage involved and the ploughing and 
seeding yet to be done, it is to be hoped that Dr. Kershaw’s book 
will run into many editions. H. H. Basurorp. 


Toy Theatres 


Juvenile Drama. By George Speaight. (Macdonald. 15s.) 
Even Mr. Harold Nicolson may modify his views on collectors if 
he reads this quite charming book. It is the record of a passion for 
the Toy Theatre which has never become a humourless obsession: 
on every page there is evidence that, if his ruling interest has not 
actually increased Mr. Speaight’s native sense and charm, it has 
certainly done nothing to thwart them. He is a bona fide collector, 
laying hands on every Juvenile Drama sheet he can unearth (some 
are among the numerous and delightful illustrations), but the col- 
lection is not just a subject for gloating and rivalry, calculation and 
self-esteem. He is an accomplished producer of Toy Theatre plays, 
as all who visited the Bumpus Exhibition in the winter of 1932-3 
will remember, and has carried into his researches the enthusiasm 
with which, as a boy, he put on The Corsican Brothers and The 
Miller and His Men. He knows that there is something absurd in 
any collector’s enthusiasm, and his apologia is brief and convincing: 
I should be quite prepared to argue that a civilised society is 
one whose members can devote themselyes to the Toy Theatre. . .- 
If the humane and urbane pattern of life is to survive upon this 
planet, men must be able to relax among toys and nonsense; 4 
passionate interest in little absurdities is a necessary safety valve in 
the March of Progress. 

Mr. Speaight deals very fully with the main questions of the 
development of the Juvenile Drama: its probable origin in the 
sheets of theatrical characters issued to commemorate productions in 
London theatres ; the kind of plays that were written or adapted for 
the Toy Theatre ; the techniques of reproduction and colouring ; the 
relation of the Toy Theatre to the real thing. (In the sheets of the 
Juvenile Drama, he reminds us, are preserved the plays, the archi- 
tecture, the costumes and postures of the nineteenth-century theatre.) 
But with what loving thoroughness does he explore every by-path! 
There is no detail too small to delight him: the addresses of all 
the old Juvenile Drama publishers ; various arrangements [of 
moving characters on the stage ; the kind of scraps used for making 
tinsel portraits ; the comical appearance, in Redington’s Oliver Twist, 
of an Oriental Interior taken from Green’s Forty Thieves He 8 
fascinated by the human side, and gives many pictures of “ the Toy 
Theatre fancy "—publishers, shopkeepers, collectors. There are the 
Skelts, who drank heavily, and at times “lay helpless in the upstall 
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AMALGAMATION 
Three eye hospitals ‘‘Moorfields,’’ “ Royal Westminster” 
and the ‘‘ Central London ”’ have amalgamated to form 
Moorfields Westminster and Central Eye Hospital. 
The advantages of amalgamation will, it is hoped, reflect 
themselves not only in the services that the new organi- 
sation will be able to offer, but also in the spheres of 
post-graduate teaching and research. The Board of 
Governors seeks the continued help of all friends by 


subscription, donation and legacy. 


MOORFIELDS WESTMINSTER 
& CENTRAL EYE HOSPITAL, 
London. 
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There is an atmosphere of hospitality about K*L*M 
travel . . . a sense of being “looked after” which 
pervades every moment of the journey. It has 
become a tradition amongst air travellers as 
characteristic of K*L*M as the letters themselves. 
Next time you travel to New York, fiy K°L'M. 
Reservations now obtainable at reasonably short 
notice. Ask your Travel Agent for particulars 
or contact the K*L*M office at 202/4 Sloane St., 
London, $.W.1 (SLOane 9656), or Prestwick Airport 
(Prestwick 7272), or Ringway Airport (Gatley 2034). 
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room while the children ransacked the shop below ” ; Hew Mathews, 
who offered.to reveal to the author:(for a small fee) “the secret 
history of the Juvenile Drama”; and Mr. Prior, the journeyman 
plumber, who early decided to cultivate a serious hobby and amassed 
a magnificent collection of plays. 

Those readers whose previous knowledge of the subject is con- 
fined to Stevenson’s famous essay will find plenty here about the 
Pollocks and their shop in Hoxton ; but Mr. Speaight does full justice 
also to the Webbs, only a mile away. Stevenson, however innocently 
(and Mr. Speaight produces a very plausible story of why he did not 
mention the Webbs in his essay), helped to spread the idea that 
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Benjamin Pollock was the last of the Toy Theatre makers. For too 
long, Mr. Speaight considers, “ the Juvenile Drama has relied upon 
a few well-worn myths and legends to support its history”: what is 


needed now is a more sober kind of research, which he has tried io 
supply. While relishing the verbal traditions of the Toy Theatre 
and its characters, he has (as far as an outsider can judge) used 
them with sense and discrimination ; and however far he goes in his 
researches (conscientiously noting, for instance, in his bibliography, 
that Penny Plain and Twopence Coloured are the titles of novels 
mot connected with the Juvenile Drama), he never loses sight of 
the fact that Toy Theatres were made to give pleasure ; have given 
pleasure to thousands of children, among them Dickens, Lewis 
Carroll, Stevenson, Chesterton and Winston Churchill ; and are still 
capable of giving pleasure to children, and grown-ups, blessed with 
patience, ingenuity and leisure. 
Janet ADAM SMITH. 


An Anglican Prophetess 


Creed or Chaos? By Dorothy Sayers. (Methuen. 5s.) 


Miss Sayers has collected in this book seven papers which she 
calls Essays in Popular Theology. ‘They include the two well- 
known addresses entitled Why Work ? and The Other Six Deadly 
Sins. In a vigorous style, illuminated with humour, she discusses 
some of the great themes of the Christian religion, setting them in 
sharp contrast to the moral and intellectual confusion of the day. 
It soon becomes clear that popular theology in no way suggests what 
is sometimes known as popular Christianity, for which Miss Sayers 
has nothing but contempt. This Anglican prophetess calls to repent- 
ance both the Church and the average shallow-minded man. At 
heart she is a dramatist, seeing the religioys task as a conflict of 
well-armed conviction against a motley crowd of enemies. One of 
her best efforts is the essay The Dogma is the Drama. In this she 
exposes the travesty of the Christian religion which exists as the 
result of uninspired teaching and human weakness. Here is the 
final part of an imaginary examination paper: “Q. What is faith? 
A. Resolutely shutting your eyes to scientific fact. Q. What is the 
human intellect? A.A barrier to faith, Q. What are the seven 
Christian virtues? A. Respectability, childishness, mental timidity, 
dullness, sentimentality, censoriousness, and depression of spirits. 
Q. Wilt thou be baptised in this faith? A. No fear.” 
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Nothing could be better than that. But her remedy seems to 
be more and better dogma, although the disease arose from jjl- 
digested dogma. Surely religion must be presented in a way which 
ordinary people can understand. But on page 3 Miss Sayers refers 
to the Crucifixion in these words, “ The man we hanged was God 
Almighty.” Such a phrase is hardly likely to clear the air. It js 

not easy to know what she means by dogma. Is it the equivalent 
of doctrine, does it simply mean strongly held belief or is it in any 
sense symbol? Miss Sayers makes no reference to Biblical criticism, 
and the only theologian she quotes is the late Dr. W. B. Selbie, of 
whom she disapproves. But she has many interesting things to 
say, and she says them with a robust and cheerful common sense 
which is refreshing. Miss Sayers never suggests that Christianity 
is cheap or easy, and emphasises its concern for truth and the real 
needs of man and society in this present day. 


Marcus KnIcur. 
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Shorter Notices 





Word-Hoard. A Treasury of Old English Literature. 

Margaret Williams. (Sheed and Ward. 15s.) 
IN many ways this is an excellent and unusual book. Miss Williams, 
commenting on the “ neglect and misinterpretation ” from which pre- 
Conquest literature has suffered, blows away the dust of pedantry 
which has too frequently obscured the colour of those earnest Anglo- 
Saxon centuries. She has gathered and translated the literature; 
put it into its historical setting, and related one text to another and 
to the future. (She thinks, for example, that Milton may have 
been influenced by Genesis B when he wrote Paradise Lost.) Her 
survey is extremely thorough. She begins with the development of 
interest in Old English—an interest emerging at the Renaissance 
and much fostered by German esearch last century. She goes on 
to a description of the remaining MSS, and then discusses, in more 
or less chronological order, the literatur2 in its various manifestations 
—epics, lyrics, riddles, chronicles, sermons, stories—-from the sixth 
century to the Conquest. Her method is to give as full translations 
as possible—Beowulf gets more than thirty pages—summarising pas- 
sages that are not translated and providing biographical and historical 
background. Nothing can be as good in translation ; some flatness 
always intervenes. But the literalness of these versions makes it 
possible to preserve the rhythm and alliteration of the verse. A 
slightly precious and sentimental style in the comments, a very 
occasional tendency to obtrude a doctrinal point of view are small 
drawbacks. Miss Williams has immense erudition and an enthusiasm 
for the subject. 


Arranged by 


Book Notes 


JAMES WELLARD’s The Man in a Helmet (Eyre and Spottiswoode) 
is a portrait of that buccaneering, larger-than-life-size character, 
General George S. Patton, Jun. Few men during the war did s0 
much to add to the gaiety of nations, from the moment when he 
first made the headlines after slapping the face of a patient in 
hospital until his death in a car accident in Germany some months 
after the end of the war (a grotesquely unsuitable fate). Wellard 
accompanied General Patton as he rode, fingering his two pearl- 
handled revolvers, at ihe head of his successful Third Army, through- 
out their campaign in Europe. It is, therefore, as an eye-witness 
i major part—of his story. For the 
rest he tells of the General’s early life and background, quoting freely 
from Patton’s unorthodox and generally provoking statements on 
the army, the war or anything else that happened to enter his head. 
The book is neither an attack nor an apology for a man who was 
in the direct tradition of the early American frontiersmen, rough- 
tongued, bellicose but, essentially and exclusively, a soldier. 





* * * + 


A new biography of John Wildman by Maurice Ashley comes 
from Cape on April 14th. Plotter and conspirator, Wildman was 
one of the most remarkable figures in seventeenth-century England. 
At twenty-four he was crossing swords with Cromwell, and, dis- 
approving of his dictatorship, plotting to murder him. After being 
imprisoned for conspiracy by Charles II, he inspired the Rye House 
Plot. In James II’s reign he was concerned in both Monmouth’s 
rising and the Glorious Revolution. As a reward he was made 
Postmaster-General to William III, but was eventually dismissed 
on suspicion of plotting against the new king. Disraeli, in his novel 
Sybil, described him as “the soul of English politics who seeme 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 420 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
April 22nd. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER 01 tne »>.:2zle and a 2}a siamp. 

tions must be on the form below, and none ccr ve «cepted fron the U.S.A. 
The solution and .he name o; the winner will be pu. lished m th~ follow ng issue.‘ 
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ACROSS 13. Wessex lover. (5, 5.) 
1. Sign of purity made by the visitor’s 15. A rush for eggs? (8.) 
wet umbrella, perhaps. (4, 4.) 16. Not the fowl for boiling. (8.) 
5. Switable hat for the trick. (6.) 17. A sly sin a chemist may find here. 
9. The monarch seems to have banted. (8.) - 
(8.) 19. lawns and fallows grey 


(Milton). (6.) 


10. It’s in a crystal 6. 
os 6.) 20. He serves up a rat for blackbirds. (6.) 


ll. Wistful adjective for peacemakers. 


(8.) 21. Fault. (6.) 
Take father’s part here; my word! 
6 


(6.) SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 418 


12. 


14. Lambert's confection. (6, 4.) 

18. Ride swiftly round the kiln. (10.) 

22. “ Short and simple —— of the poor ” 
(Gray (6.) 

23. Just like a squirrel. (8.) 

24. Where to find the Paris St. Leger 
(6.) 

25. Beast ran from this, naturally! (8.) 

26. A very ancient tree? (6.) 

7. Ten and ten is very feeling. (8.) 


DOWN 


Cardinal quality? Surely not! (6.) 
Their mixed money initially suffers 
from inflation. (6.) 
. Rake about in the manuscript. (6.) 
. Self-denying. (10.) 
It stands in the way of the fleet. (8.) 
. Applicable to Grainger’s Molly. (8.) 
8. Melted down. (8.) 
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SOLUTION ON APRIL 25th 


The winner of Crossword No. 418 is: Mrs. D. C. MCCONNACHIE, 
13, Buckingham Terrace, Edinburgh. 
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4 NEW RECORD/ 
£27,707,557 


was advanced by the Halifax Building 
Society last year for Home and 
Property Purchase. 








Extracts from the Society's Statement of Accounts, 31st January, 1947 


TOTAL ASSETS - - - - = = £136,897,007 
SHARE and DEPOSIT FUNDS - - - £128,735,955 
MORTGAGES - - - - - = = £90,393,943 
TRUSTEE SECURITIES and CASH - -  £46,061,763 
RESERVE FUNDS and Undivided Profit £7,064,423 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD 
General Manager:—F, E. WARBRECK HOWELL, LL.D. 
Head Office:-—HALIFAX 
tondon Office:—HALIFAX HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2 


Branches throughout the Kingdom 
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more than once to hold the balance that was to decide the permanent 
form of our Government.” 


* a aa * 


Readers of The Spectator who remember Miss Elizabeth Wiske- 
mann’s article on the American edition of Count Ciano’s diaries will 
be glad to know that Heinemann are publishing the book in this 
country on April 21st. Entitled Ciano’s Diary, 1939-43, it has a 
foreword by Sumner Welles, and is edited, with an introduction, 
by Malcolm Muggeridge, author of that astringent survey The 
Thirties. “The entries in this diary,” wrote Miss Wiskemann, 
“make enthralling reading, not for any stylistic quality—the writing 
is undistinguished and the mentality commonplace—but because they 
simply ring true.” And it is clear that they are of historical impor- 
tance, not only because they shed further light on the bitter relation- 
ship which existed between the Germans and their junior partners 
of the Axis, but also because of what the author has to say of the 
extremely interesting personal relationship between the two dictators. 
There was evidently much more to Count Ciano than the popular 
cartoonists’ conception of him as a blustering political play-boy. 


* « * * 


The titke My Eyes Have a Cold Nose, an autobiography which 
is being published this month by Michael Joseph, refers to a dog 
from the American Seeing Eye School, a famous institution which 
trains dogs to work with and guide the blind. The author, Hector 
Chevigny, a radio-script writer, suddenly went blind after three 
operations to replace the retina of his eye, but after a few months 
of intensive training he was able to return to his work. His book 
has two parallel themes. One discusses his personal reaction to 
the tragedy of sudden blindness and the struggle to renew his pro- 
fession and life on the best terms possible. The other analyses the 
relationship between the blind, hampered by an unwanted pity, and 
society that insists on regarding them as cases of tragedy instead 
of as convalescents in need of efficient physical training. 


* * * * 


A substantial recommendation for The Scared Men in the Kremlin 
(Hamish Hamilton) is that the author, John Fischer, claims that he 
was the first American or British writer for many years to travel 
freely through Russia. Dealing only incidentally with the attitude 
of the Russian people towards their Government and the Western 
Democracies, he takes as his main thesis the way that a sense of 
fear is influencing the whole of Soviet foreign policy. 


* * * * 


The National Book League is now presenting at 7 Albemarle 
Street, W.1, an exhibition of original editions of English poetry 
from the time of Chaucer to the present day. Arranged by John 
Hayward, the exhibition comprises a loan collection of nearly 350 
books, ten of them being the only recorded copies in existence. They 
represent the work of 278 poets. G. W. 








Gillette 
steel is of 
glass- 
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hardness! * 
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INCL. TAX 


Hard steel, electrically tempered. Three-facet edges 
sharper than a surgeon’s scalpel. Ground, honed 
and stropped on micro-precision machines. All are 
features pioneered by Gillette— but even more 
convincing will be your first quick, refreshing Gillette 
shave. After the third or fourth you'll know they're 
economical too! 


‘Good Mornings’ 
begin with Gillette 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


IN face of next Tuesday’s Budget the steadiness of the stock markets 
is a good omen. Not that the Stock Exchange has any remarkable 
gift of foresight where the Budget is concerned, but it is clear that 
only a really chilly blast from Whitehall will persuade investors that 
there is no longer anything to go for at the current level of prices 
and that they have nothing to lose by selling. What are the prospects? 
So far as gilt-edged values are concerned Mr. Dalton will do his 
utmost to maintain them, both by positive action and by cajolery, 
I shall be surprised if on a liberal interpretation of revenue and 
expenditure, he does not budget for something approaching balance. 
That would be regarded as disinflationary and good for gilt-edged 
according to the orthodox City view. He will also reaffirm his faith 
in a 2} per cent. long-term borrowing rate and, I imagine, set up a 
new savings target, by arrangement with the National Savings Com- 
mittee, which will afford a strong safeguard against the inflation risk 


HIGHER TAX ON PROFITS 


Achieved in that way a firm gilt-edged market could not fail to 
be a powerful sustaining influence on security values as a whok. 
One needs to know, however, whether in helping gilt-edged Mr. 
Dalton will seize the occasion for aiming a back-hander at equity 
shares. At this critical stage of our industrial affairs I can see no 
good reason for hitting equity investors who, as a group, bear the 
risks. I shall not be surprised, all the same, if next Tuesday’s 
Budget brings an increase in the Profits Tax, or a special impost on 
such profits as are distributed as dividends. That would please Mr, 
Dalton’s back-benchers, and if it were on a modest scale would not 
bear too hardly on share prices. The main sufferers would be 
highly-geared shares, which must always be relatively badly hurt by 
any curtailment of distributable earnings. 

What of speculative activity as such? Will the Budget contain 
proposals to tax realised capital appreciation, or may it introduce 
higher stamp duties on share transfers, or may it bring a tax on 
Stock Exchange dealings? One or other of these possibilities may 
easily find its place in Mr. Dalton’s plans for curbing inflationary 
tendencies. Higher stamp duties would have the disadvantage of 
leaving bearer shares untouched, while as a revenue-raiser a tax 
on capital appreciation should have been imposed two or three years 
ago and not now. Some sort of impost on Stock Exchange dealings 
designed to make them more expensive for the short-term specu- 
lator could be defended from the broad social standpoint and could 
be administered without any great strain. It would be bad for the 
Stock Exchange, but would not necessarily mean a lower level of 
prices. 


CUNARD STEAM SHIP DIVIDEND 


It is a striking indication of the apathetic condition of markets 
in the pre-Budget week that the excellent profit and dividend 
announcement of the Cunard Steam Ship Company has been 
followed by a fall in the price of the Ordinary shares. Quoted 
around 54s. before the dividend was known, the £1 Ordinary units 
have fallen back to 51s. 9d At this level they yield approximately 
4 per cent. on the 10 per cent. payment for 1946. That would be 
a generous valuatién of a shipping equity unless one could look 
forward to a further substantial improvement in earnings. Last 
year’s net profit, after taxation, rose from £445,917 to £699,064 and 
has allowed the directors to double the transfer to reserve at £200,000 
and to increase the carry-forward from £284,846 to £403,295. 


Those figures in themselves open up a prospect of better things 
for shareholders in the current year. Much more important, however, 
is the strong probability that the 1947 earnings of Cunard White 
Star, the principal operating company in the group, will show 4 
substantial improvernent. The ‘Queen Elizabeth’ was only in 
service as a luxury liner for about ten weeks of last year and latef 
this year she will be joined by the ‘Queen Mary’ and the 
* Mauretania.’ In addition, the group’s cargo steamers must all 
be making large profits in current conditions. As a lock-up shipping 
investment Cunard {1 units seem to me to be attractive at the 
current price, 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
COMPANY MEETING 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING 








PROGRESS IN THE COLONY 





Tue ordinary general meeting of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation was held in Hong Kong on March 28th. 

The Hon. A. Morse, C.B.E., the chairman, said that it was a 
source of satisfaction that once again they were in a position to produce 
what might be termed a clean statement of accounts. The profit arising 
from current transactions during the year, after making certain transfers 
to provisions for contingencies, amounted to H.K.$9,602,703, and it was 
proposed to pay a dividend of £3 per share. 

In Hongkong they could be well satisfied with the progress made in 
1946, as shown by the excellent trade returns. Their relations with China 
remained of supreme importance, and they had watched with anxiety the 
trend of developments there during the past year. 

At the annual meeting last year he had said that it was a matter of 
urgency that H.M. Government should take early action to remove the 
moratorium both in Hongkong and Malaya and to clarify the effects 
of enemy occupation on the relations between debtors and creditors. It 


now appeared that the enactment of legislation was shortly to take | 


place to deal with the value to be accorded to payments in Japanese 
occupation currency in respect of debts contracted before occupation. 
That was a serious matter and, speaking for the Bank, he must formally 
protest against any legislation which would have the effect of adjusting 
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debtor-creditor relationships by the arbitrary validation to any extent | 


of payments made in occupation currency to the so-called liquidators. If 
he understood the present proposal correctly, it was without justification 
either in law or in equity in its wider sense. Moreover, the Bank had dis- 
charged all its obligations to depositors and other creditors, but had been 
precluded by the Moratorium from collecting the debts owing to it before 
the war. 

In Malaya the period of re-occupation had ended and trade and industry 
were progressing rapidly towards normality, but materials required for 
the rehabilitation of factories, for the tin-mining industry and for many 
industrial undertakings were slow in arriving. The political situation 
in the Netherlands East Indies at present prevented normal trading, but 
he was by no means pessimistic about the future. 

The report was adopted. 
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The Super-Ten Saloon (illustrated 
here) and the 9 h.p. Roadster are 
now in production — though not yet 
in the quantities needed to obviate a 


INGER T RS waiting list. Those in the know con- 
0 0 sider them well worth waiting for 

SINGER MOTORS LID BIRMINGHAM AND COVENTRY 
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For goodness’ sake... 
says OLD HETHERS 


. .- I always make my barley water from Robinson’s 
‘Patent’ Barley. You see, it not only saves me hours of 
stewing and straining, but I know it’s clean and pure, seeing 
it’s packed in sealed tins. And that’s important, as any 
doctor would tell you, particularly when you’re making 
barley water for the sick-room. Of course, when I’m able to 
get Robinson’s ‘Patent’ Barley Water in bottles again, I’ll 
use that every time. 


Barley Water from 


ROBINSON'S ‘Patent’ BARLEY 








PRUDENTIAL 
PAY £33,100,000 


IN CLAIMS 


Points from the 98th Annual Report of the Directors 
CLAIMS PAID DURING 1946 EXCEEDED 
£12,000,000 in the ORDINARY BRANCH 
A Reversionary Bonus has been added to participating policies 
in the Ordinary Branch which were in force on 31st December, 
1946, at the rate of £1 per £100 original participating sum 

assured, 

£19,000,000 in the INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 
A Reversionary Bonus has been added to Prudential partici- 
pating policies in the Industrial Branch on which premiums 
were being paid on 31st December, 1946, provided at least 
one year’s premiums have been paid, at the rate of 16s. per 
£100 original participating sum assured. 


£2,100,000 in the GENERAL BRANCH 
covering Fire, Sickness and Accident, Employers’ Liability, 
Marine, Motor Insurance, Sinking Fund, etc. 





Let the Prudential know your Insurance needs 


WRITE DEPT. C.R. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
HOLBORN BARS, E.C.| 
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CHILDREN ARE WELCOME 


and on reduced terms from May Ist to July 20th. 
We shall stage Sand-Castle Competitions, Punch & Judy 
Shows, Conjurors, Kiddies Concerts and a team of 
“ Uncles ” and “ Aunts” to share your responsibilities, 


GROWN-UPS! 
Come and regain your youth! Dance and dine, sunbathe 
and swim at Britain’s finest hotel. 


THE OCEKAN HOTEL, 
SANDOWN, ISLE-OF-WIGHT. 


Details with pleasure from “ Uncle George.” Tel.: 500. 
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AVIEMORE HOTEL 


AVIEMORE e INVERNESS - SHIRE 


On the main North Road—30 miles 
from Inverness. Situated amid the pine 













































By Appointment 
Table Sait Manufacturers 


le batt of a ceniury 








d woods—peaceful sanctuary away from 
rush and nerve strain. 
Private Golf Course 80 Bedrooms Private Suites 
Tennis — Fishing Particulars from Manager 
A.A and R.A.C Telephone : Aviemore 211 
Fe ee ee ee ee Fe a ee et 
oa ee ——___ 
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WESTERN ISLES HOTEL 
TOBERMORY, ISLE OF MULL 
(Electric Light. H. & C. Water Throughout. 


Sun Parlour.) 


Spend your Holidays amid the Peace and 
Beauty of the Western Isles. Free Trout Fish- 
ing; Hill Climbing; Deep Sea Fishing; Golf. 


Iilustrated Brochure post free 
on application to Hotel Manager 


Phone : Tobermory 12 






































PERSONAL 
Small advertisements must be prepaid, 3/. per line. Lime 
averaging 44 letters. Min. 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
BBEY SECRETARIAL BUREAU Copying, Dictating, 
4% Duplicating, Translations.—157/9, Abbey House, Vic- 
toria] Street, 5.W.1 Tel.: ABBey 3771 


children No salary, 


GREAT SAVING.— Overcoats, suits, 
NEW from 15/-. List FREE.—Watker's SCIENTIFIC I 


TURNING AND TAILORING Works, LtD., Dept., 26, 46, Ilford Handbag makers 





I OOKs BOUGHT. “History. Liturgical. Pallosephy. 
Anglican, Free Church and Roman Catholic ecology. 

1 3 i all over Britain 
ete.—A. D. Woonmouse, Ltv.. 19, Bristwl St.. Birmingham, 5. response to these ap 





OMESTIC WORK offered for summer holidays by ex- 
grammar school mistress Six hours per day Simple 
cooking and housewor 

but return fare for self and bicycle tions. Entertainments, etc Indis nsable to Students. — 


| 
| from London. Live as family 


2-hour »stal lessons 
lesson to (S 2). Dutton. 92, 


ANDBAGS REPAIRED AT REASONABLE COST b craft with radio. From Is. 6d. per 
Post bae for FREE ESTIMATE 4 JAMES BURNESS. LTD. 15 6&t Helens Place, B.C3 


MaNterra Hanosacs 38. Shaftesbury Avenue. London. W.1 


correspondence. Book Exchange, etc oF 6 yearly For please send ! Geerintion 
Oe ag write SECRETARY, 39a, Ebury Street, London, hem Court Road. London, W.1. 

JOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE Write for Fur EAL S REMAKE MATTRESSES (except certain spring free Brochure describing revolutionary t 
AY l t 7 H interior types) and clean cases, but they regret they Lro., Dept. F., 11, Bulstrode 


HEAL AND Son. 196, Totten- I HEUMATISM., ARTHRITIS, LUMBAGO and ALLIED 
[or 


ons > ee , 3 peals 
NARPETS, TEA. CIGARS and IVORY GOODS from or sma!l quantities, and will 


N NEMONIC SCHEME (an ingenious invention gent 
4 for fee of 5/6 (mo further charge). Designed for 
responsibility taken for performance of Memory feats for speeches, sam 


Box 9 Obtain from BCM/LOGY/12, London, 


55 

] UTTON ONE-WEFK SHORTHAND Learned in twelve Nv SILK PARACHUTE MATERIAL, no coupons, 
Send 3d. in stamps for first i 
Great Russell St.. W-.C.1. for making underwear, blouses, nightdresses, curtains 


long panels cut from new paras; white only; idesi 


BOON TO ALL WHO PAY INCOME TAX!—Special NIRE for an unrestricted holiday. Self-drive cars. Alr | Price, 25s. parcel, postage 8d—.Ceric & Co. (Dept. 804). 
tax reliefs on life assurance premiums can amount to y passages. pnclusive : £24 15s. Od.—Ackroyp’s Chestnut ‘Avenue, Bedfo 
over £160 per £1,000 policy (cash balance in twenty years, TRAVEL, Lto Jermyn Street S W, 1. WHltehall 3292/6 AYPAIR MAID ae Sais gowns on commission with- 
or at death). Net cost only £3 6s. per month for person NINANCE , Le, Trust, Lrp., Clifford street, New 4¥. ~/~ coupons. Alterations.—6, Derby c<treet, Curzon 
now in early thirties—total profit over £200, or much more Bond Street, London. W1 ‘naan REGent 5983 Street, 
in event earlier death. Free quotation on receipt of. age, REGent 29 M*: NOMARK —Permanent London Address. Letters re- 
amount required, and term. Also annuities largely free of TAURNISHED qa roomed bungalow. Rural sitn., 10 miles directed, 58. p.a.—Write BM/MONO. 23. W.C 
Income Tax; with or without @ residue on death. Write, N. Worthing. 5 gn 22, Belsize Avenue, N.W.3. EW Black Crepe afternoon dress, made for “rdvertiser 
"phone, or call now, before premium rates go up.—ANDREWS 1 ENUINELY MATURED and FILTERED CYDER (Sweet 4% by first-class Mayfair house. Never worn. Slim fitting, 
AND PARTNERS, Dept. A4. 38 Great St. Helen's, Bishops- W and Dry) in hygienically cleaned casks. Immediate height 5 ft. 6 in. 30 gns. Seen in London.—Box 948. 
gate, a (AVEnue 2808/9.) delivery while supplies last. Addressed envelope for prices OST-WAR FATIGUE.—Particulars regarding Train 
DDRESSED notepaper, best quality, cream_ wove or STARDENS, 1. Northgate Gloucester in relaxation, combined with a rest in beautiful 
A bond, high-class printing, 500 18/6, extra 500’s 12/- i AMMOCKS! New ex- * Hammocks, very strong peaceful surroundings within easy reach London, can 
printed, 7/6 plain; ost free. Samples on request.— finest sisal string; for your garden. 20s. each had from Secretary, Langley Rise, King’s Langley. 
We. Trimete Enniskillen, Northern Ireland Carriage free.—H. Conway Lrp. (Dept. 2), 174. Stoke RIVATE AIR HIRE SERVICE, LTD.—Air charter © 
turneé EQUAL TO Newington Church Street. London. N.16 Europe and South Africa. Modern twin es ~- Alr- 
mile.— 


LONdon Wal! 3308 


Lane, Lford, London. 
NEW TYPE ANNUITY. almost Tax Free for many FAVE, XO8 heard about that novel on Cellini: | Man = Downe for busy people. Send ba has 
years, no ge ae agg ee oR —— oo on Fire’? “ His lively and most readab.e novel.” “* ln Fel Street, UBLE EED ONGHAND ( } . 
income, can now ve boug rom leading ins ce . every respect outstanding.” Or ‘ Conquistador” whic 7 : ge ee 
For full detat ils state age and amount of capital available.— | « ranks among the be st of the month.” * An enthralling BRERUIRED “oy “Cambridge Blue, recently comes 
 % aN AMERICAN understanding. Join the BRITISH- — Told in splend hy or partnership in good Preparatory School. Graduate 
AMERICAN FELLOWSHIP. News Letters, Lectures, | FQ ®A4L'S wish to buy. good condition. patchwork | with teaching experience, | young. | married odern 
° earl ‘or quilts and band- Guilted bedspreads.—Will owners | janguages. games, ma atics.—Box 936 
t 


IMPLAINTS New hope for sufferers Send for 
new treatment 


Write Scortisn LABORATORIES 
1 


4 Crusade os. = apo ell, you ow to ae : : Sa A nes meen, Seetnen Mageaes 

domestic animals anc jultry humanely, with comments cannot supply new covers at present —HEaL ON, \ b> J os ; 

on our qua and Jew igh slaughter methods.—Masor C. Tottenham Court Road 1 C.H.—Mr. Winston CuurcHit. writes: . me A. 

VAN ver Bri, 49, Tregunter Road. London, 5.W.10 o OW to enjoy smoking— e Cancer Hospita! is doing work of whic A 3 pene 
I ARTH (URARL) The Word of God and the Word of Fill your pipe with TOM LONG Tobacco.” should be proud. It is fighting this fell dise in 

Man (as new), reduced to 6s. each, postage 6d.— NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt torn and moth-eaten | [0 establish its cause and discover a oure— providing ~ 

. A. D Woonnovse, Lro., 19. Bristol St., Birmingham, 5. garments invisibly mended in two weeks, laddered for patients, and keeping those who are inope —A 

l E SATISFIED— buy stockings in three days. Call or send. marking damage.— from pain. If those who nave contemplate nae 

Bermaline ereee, Bet, INViSIBLE MENDERS, 22. New Bond St., W.1, an instant, the possibility of being one ay he 
Your Baker nd 109. Fleet St.. E.C4 in the clutch of cancer. subscribe to the fund, the wes 
7 difficulty of raising sufficient money to continue the wor! 


T Is GUY'S_TURN TO TAKE OFF ITS HAT to friends should be easily overcome."’—-PleaSe send a Gift to the 
who have Fulham 

Hats are still pecacd in large Road. London, S.W3 
instant 


sent their old felts in | Treasurer, THe Roya, Cancer Hospitat (Free), 





j , be accepied gladly by the ‘ANITATION NEEDED QUICKLY? Ready for 
o | ual customers in f » 
Keun ter tutes hots temas Varese ag A Arreal Secretarr, Guy's Hospital. London Bridge, 8.E.1. S installation. ELSAN Chemical Closet needs RO NO 
(Dn.), India TALIAN.—Translations undertaken to or from English. DRAINS. NO WATER-FLUSH. Approved by Govt. D Depls, 
NLOCHE NEWS.—New Chase Cloches embody revolu- Accuracy guaranteed. Specimen free to bona fide | Maintains hygienic standards in thousands of COUNTR 
/ tionary improvements The 1 em Handle | regulates inquiries.— Box Homes, Canteens, Hostels. Camps, guaranteed — 
perfect ventilation The new “Panel Wir permits NTELLIGENT Gardeners, please ask for free sample and germ-free, safe. Models for every purpose, at moarst 
entire removal of top glass and instant access to crops scientific (8-page) ue of Devon Manures.— prices.._Write, enclosing 1d stamp, for ILLUS. B 
without lifting or shifting cloche These Stdngs L Pear aNp CHARCOAL, LTD., 24. Union Road, Exeter, Devon. London. § 4 ELsan Co. (Dept. 254-33). 51, Clapham Road 
4 J 7 ive yo resen “ —_— 
Write today” tor “detail age ra gs , ™, Grange. oon 4 do’ some voluntary social work in SPRING MODELS BY | ppopian sie shade fag 
ur ye n paste 
GAUSTOMERS OF HEAL'S tn the London area who wish UNCHEON for poumetion | < Fa British Friendship. £10/10/-: in floral and striped Rayons, from 15s. 0d 
to dispose of fu rniture or bedding are requested to 4 Discussion opened by th R. A. Butler. Perfect fitting guaranteed —Write today (ogstcard , eee 
write to Heat & Son. Lt 196. Tottenham Court Road. W.1 M.P., and Mr. H. N. Brailsfora” P-_— Hotel, B. “° for catalogue and patterns Leopranw Lp. (S.P 
ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK'S AID ASSOCIATION April 23rd. w if" from enquiry office, ground oor, Hose. Bridge Street. Leeds 2. ‘apt cor aa 
] Pitt appeals for funds to enable a frail widow, ed “for India House, Aldw W.c.2. QTars BLAZING but FSCAPF cer ate fee . 
9%, to remain in a home where she is well cared oi ETAL BEDS OeAD REPAIRS.—Heal’s can now wnder- family (irrespective height of bedroom ) A oe 
Only has very small income.—(Case 325), Appeal 5., Avi take repairs to metal teads, cots and metal AVY installed Average cost £10 MDeieils x a 
Brook Green, London, W.6 spring mattresses.—Heat’s, 196, Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.1. OHN KERR Ce (M/chr..) Lip, Northwich 
























